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FRIDAY. JUNE 24. 


- NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 

Elections.—Dayton, Fort Wayne & Chicago, F. B. 
Loomis, President.—Hope & Shreveport, J. F. West, Presi- 
dent.—Mobile & Navy Cove Harbor, John A. McNulta, 
President.—Ohio Valley, P. G. Kelsey, President.— Portland 
& Willamette Valey, C. T. Crocker, President.—St. Louis, 
Alton & Springfield, Delos R. Haynes, President.—Syracuse, 
Ontario & New York, George H. Graves, Superintendent.— 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis, Charles Neilson, Genera! 
Superintendent.—Chicago, Santa Fe & California, C. W. 
Smith, Genera] Manager. 

New Companies {Organized.—Atchison Belt Line is 
jncorporated in Kansas.—Big Sandy, Tug River & Twelve 
Pole is incorporated in West Virginia.—Chicago, Kansas & 
Arkansas incorporated in Kansas.—Crete, Milford & West- 
ern files articles of incorporation in Nebraska.—Equitable 
Transportation Co. obtains charter in Illinois.—Havana & 
Quincy files articles in Illinois —Nebraska, Smoky Valley & 
Southern obtains charter in Kansas.—Oakland & San 
Joaquin files articles in California.—Pittsburgh, Baxter 
Springs & Galveston obtains charter in Kansas.—Soutbern 
Ontario Pacific is incorporated in Ontario. 

Changes and Extensions.—Arkansas: Texarkana & 
Northern will be extended to Fort Smith.—California : 
Santa Rosa. Sebastopol & Green Valley completes survey.— 
Colorado : Denver & Rio Grande will build 160 miles of 
new road and change old road to standard gauge.—Dakota . 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba bas track laid beyond 
Fort Buford.—Georgia : Work begins on the Birmingham 
Atlantic & Air Line at Savannah —Illnois: St. Louis & Chi 
cago let contract for '75 miles of road. New York; Port Jer- 
vis, Monticello & New York will build 30 miles of road 
from Port Jervis.—Ohio : Louisville, Cincinnati & Dayton 
is completed from Hamilton to Middletown. — Ontario: 
Grand Trunk will build 15 miles of new road. 

Leases and Sales.—Old Colony takes possession of the 
Hanover Brauch on July 1.—Toledo, Cincinnati & Southern 
is ordered sold by the Court.—West Jersey buys the Angle- 
sea road. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending 
June 18 show a decrease of 0.7 per cent., as compared with 
corresponding period last year; bituminous shipments show 
increase of 29.4 per cent.; coke, for week ending June 11 
shows decrease of 84.6 per cent.—Cotton receipts, interior 
markets, for week ending June 17, show a decrease of 80.3 
per cent., as compared with corresponding period last year; 
shipments show a decrease of 80.3 per cent.; seaport receipts 
show decrease of 85.7 per cent.; exports a decrease of 73.3 
per cent.; cotton in sight is less than at same date last year 
by 31.9 per cent. ; 

Miscellaneous.—Dayton, Fort Wayne & Chicago is the 
consolidation of the Dayton & Ironton and the Dayton $& 
Chicago.—Wisconsin Central files articles, bringing all its 
roads under one name. 
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Mississippi River Improvement. 


MOBERLY, Mo,, May 25, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Having read the editorials in your issues of April 22 and 
29 on the “Improvement of the Mississippi River,” with 
very great interest, and having had considerable experience 
in controlling the Missouri River between Kansas City and 
St. Charles, 1 desire to discuss the question further, in the 
hope of learning more of the subject and possibly give a few 
practicable suggestions. 

I agree with you that it is useless to try to straighten the 
river, but I think the desired end of good deep navigable 
water at all stages can be attained without the expenditure 
of fabulous sums of money, but with simply liberal aid from 
the government. I think the results attained by the present 
methods of carrying on the improvements are very far short 
of what might be expected from the expenditure of such 
large sums of money; at least such is the case with those 
portions of the work which have come under my observation. 
I don’t know of a single piece of work attempted by the 
government engineers on the Missouri River between 
Nebraska City and St. Charles which has proved 
a@ success, although they have all cost from 
$20,000 to $200,000 each. This is ascribed by many people, 
including the government engineers, to'the “treachery” of the 
Missouri River; but I ascribe it to the method they use, be- 
cause in spite of the treachery of the Missouri River there is 
not a piece of work which this company has undertaken to 
prevent the river from cutting out their track, but what has 
proved successful and accomplished what was expected of it. 
I refer only to the work of the last two and a half years, as 
previous to that time the company never commenced their 
protection till high water was actually cutting them out, and 
the work done in those times of excitement is’ never fully 
successful and always costs three times as much as work done 
in.proper season, 

I accept.and agree with your statement that we have plenty 
of water in the bends, and the only problem there is to keep 

he -convex bank from continually cutting, thereby in the 


the bends and “ crossings,” which would, of course, render | 
the great works in the crossings or shoals more or less | 
futile and inoperative. My method of maintaining the bends 
is very single and cheap, as I will explain further on, and 
proceed now to discuss the main issue, viz., the deepening and | 
maintaining the chanvel in the shoals on the crossings. } 

You state in your article that, with the prevailing widths 
for high water of from 3,000 to 4,500 ft. and with the pres _| 
ent curves, it is practically impossible to avoid the smal; | 
depths. Now there is where I take issue with you. I thiuk | 
those shoal crossings can be deepened and confined at com-| 
paratively smail expense considering the immense advantage | 
the work would be to the commercial interests of the people 
of the Mississippi Valley and the great West. 

In explaining ny method, which is on the same principle as 
the Eads jetties, only more economical because the conditions 
are more favorable, I will have recourse to the attached dia- 





gram. Let A Z represent two consecutive bends in theriver. 
These bends are usually three to five miles around, and for 
that distance there is always good deep water. The 
crossing between the bends is generally about the same length 
or a little less if you include all? the deep channel as bend 
and all the shallow bar as crossing. Now,I propose to take 
the times of low or medium low water and build sills or 
dikes out from the high water shores opposite one another, 
so that their ends shall come within 1,000 to 2,000 ft. of 
one another. These sills are represented on the sketch by 
letters b, c, d, e, f, etc. The centreline of channel between the 
opposite sills should be as near in the tangent line of the centres 
of gravity of the currents in the bendsas practicable. As you 
will see by the diagram, and as you well know, at medium 
stage of water a large part of the high-water channel is dry 
sand bar. Out of a total width of 7,000 ft. of high channel 
an average of 3,000 or 4,000 ft. of it is high sand bar either 
on one side or the other, or both. That portion on the bar 
could be built. very cheaply with brush sides and top and 
earth centre; and the portions usder water would also be 
comparatively cheap, for the water would be shallow and 
current slow. The mats we build for that purpose are not 
woven with wire as the government weaves them, but are 
simply two layers of brush fascines laid end wise of each otber 
on a frame of cottonwood, or other cheap lumber held to- 
gether by oak pins and wedges and spikes. These are found 


course of time completely changing the relative positions of | placed on the convex shore of the bends, one-half mile apart, 





sufficiently strong to resist, in sinking, a current of 6 to 10 
miles an hour, such as is produced by jutting out a dike into 
35 ft. of water in the bends. I would lay such mats to form | 
a sill, commencing at the water line on the bars and building | 
out two mats thick till the ends of sills were as near 1,000} 
ft. apart as possible. Then from the water line back to high 
bank I would first lay one tier of mats 64 ft. wide, then lay 
the brush fascines butts outward, so they would be about 60 
ft. from out to out, and scrape sand into the space between 
and on top of the boughs of the brush, and thus forma 
dike with the proper longitudinal slope to give ample 
room for the high water channel and at the same 
time confine it. The side slopes of the dike would 
be about 1144 to 1, and the width of dike on top about 
20 ft. A mat that would be built on top and well weighted 
with stone to forma sortofroof. Assuming the high banks to 
be 20 ft. above the water line, at which work was commenced, 
the average height of the high water dike would be, say 
12 ft., and average width of dirt portion 30 ft., not counting | 
space occupied by fascines, making about 14 yards earth per 
foot, which would cost not more than $3 per running foot of 
dike. Then the brush part of dike would cost on a basis of 
one mat 64 ft. wide, one 20 ft. wide and the brush walls 
about 16 ft. wide each, charging $3 per cord of brush in 
fascines, $10.00 per running foot, and about 1 yard of stone 
per foot would weight the thing down together with the sand 
mixed with the brush ; making a total of $15 per foot of 
dike for that portion on the dry bar averaging 12 ft. higher 
than the bar. That portion under water would cost about 
$15 or $20 per foot, using the figures obtained from our own 
work. Taking 4,000 ft. of sills ason dry bar and 2,000 ft. 
under water, the cost of sill and dike would be about 
$100,000. 

These sills could be placed about one mile apart, or, at the 
least, three-quarters of a mile apart in the crossings. 

My experience has been that dikes 250 to 300 ft. long on 











| produce an accident, 





sand bottom in water 35 to 40 ft. deep at medium low stage, 





will protect the shore from erosion and cause a very deep 
channel beyond the ends of dikes. And therefore I think 
these sills and dikes placed one mile apart would be sufficient 
to maintain a narrow channel at low water 15 ft. to Vicks- 
burg, 12 ft. to Cairo, 10 ft. to St. Louis, 8 ft. to Keokuk and 
5 ft. to St. Paul, which are the desirable, but in your opinion, 
unattainable results. 

Then in the bends I would not build any dikes, but let the 
river itself build them by sinking one or two mats at promi- 
nent points around the bend about one-half mile apart and 
ripraping the bank, and then as the current cut the shore 
away, I would continue ripraping both sides of the point till 
it formed a dixe about 400 ft. long from the shore line, as 
shown by dotted lines on sketch around the bends, Such 
work would not cost more than $5,000 per mile of river 


| line. 


Now, assuming that the miles in the bends are equal to the 
miles in the crossings, we have an average expense of 
$52,500 per mile of river, or $105,000,000 for 2,000 miles, 
which would take it up to St. Paul nearly. 

This work should be carried on all from below, starting at 
the lowest puint of difficult and uncertain navigation and im- 
proving that first and working thence up stream always. It 
is in my opinion the height of folly to work on all portions 
of such a stream at once, or to try to improve the upper por- 
tions before the lower portions. By my method, if the lower 
portion was diked all the work above it would simply serve 
to make the lower portions still deeper, for as the channel 
above was narrowed it would become swifter and keep the 
lower portions open better than formerly, because after the 
work is done, as suggested, the channel can only take the 
one course between the ends of the sills, and it cannot cut 
where the sills are nor between them seriously. 

I think $200,000,000 would be cheap if the government 
could complete the improvements to St. Paul for that amount 
of money ; but it can never be done by the methods now 
followed. The only practicable method is to do it by con- 
tract, as the jetties were done. You might say no one would 
undertake the contract, and probably that is so, for capi- 
talists would be shy of risking their money on what appears 
such an uncertainty; but I would undertake to do it for 
that amount of money and accept half pay as work pro 
gressed till it was completed. In these times of treasury 
surplus it would not burt the government to appropriate 
$20,000,000 a year for the work and let the contract for ten 
years. C. H. TALMAGE, 

Resident Engineer the Wabash Western Railway Co, 








The Staff System. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In reference to Mr. Anderson’s letter in the Railroad 
Gazette of May 13: 

Question 1.—When the staff does happen to be at the wrong 
terminal station for ‘‘ opening the line,” there is no alterna- 
tive but to send it back to the other terminal station either 
by a man walking, or riding or driving. But by a judicious 
use of the ‘train ticket ’ this occurrence should be rare. It 
may, however, arise from a want of forethought on the part 
of a terminal station master, also by a special or ‘* wild cat ” 
train turning up without notice, or in the case of an acci 
dent. 

Question 2.—The precedence of trains to get the right of 
road is not interfered with by the staff system; if the station 
master has fair notice of trains approaching him he can hold 
over a slow train and send on an express with a train ticket 
However, say at station A, the station master must know the 
last train to carry the staff from A to B in time, for a train 
fixed to run from B to A. A stupid man may create a block 
or a muddle, but it is placed largely beyond his power to 
E. B. Ivatrts. 

[Although Mr. Ivatts does not give any satisfactory 
account of experience as we could wish he would, he 
hows the case to be as might be expected; the ques- 
tions of safety and of convenience are distinct and 
separate, and the latter in England, as well as every- 
where else, requires brains for its accomplishment. 
To make everything run smoothly there must be care 
and forethought in any case. Of course the sensible 
thing to do when it is desired to start a train and the 
staff is not available is to get leave by telegraph from 
the man who holds it, and a system with provision for 
this would seem to be practicable. It is to be remem- 
bered that the station master really has large author- 
ity and discretion (after having informed himself by 
wire), and in considering the staff system in connec- 
tion with American roads we have had in mind chiefly 
those short divisions and branches where the station 
master (or the conductor) really has considerable au- 
thority already.—Epitor RaILRoaD GAZETTE. ] 








Automatic Signals on the Boston & Albany. 


This road has had a larger experience with electric signals 
than almost any other in the country. A large portion of the 
road is now equipped with such signals, and additions to the 
plant are constantly being made. A brief description of the 
apparatus employed will be followed by some account of its 
practical working and the results obtained. 

The road bas double track throughout its whole length, 
except the first ten miles, where there are four tracks. This 
short distance and some other detached portions of the road 
have continuous overlapping blocks ; the remaining applica- 
tions (with a single exception) are ‘station blocks ” so-called ; 
that is, there is a signal each'side of,the’station about one-half 
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mile distant, which is connected with every switch in the 
track to which the signal belongs, and the function of which 
is to protect a train while standing at a station or switching. 
As traffic increases, or for other reasons it becomes advisable 
so to do, these applications can be made parts of a system of 
continuous blocks with no other change than simply overlap” 
ping the sections. 

For the first mile from Boston all trains are of the same 
class and run on thesame tracks. After that they diverge, 
express passenger and freight trains running westward on 
track No. 1 and eastward on track No. 2; while suburban 
passenger trains travel westward on track No. 3 and east- 
ward on No. 4 for 10 miles, to the end of the four-track sec- 
tion. A large part of the suburban trains go no farther, and 
beyond this point all trains again run on two tracks. 

In the first mile the signals are about 1¢ mile apart, then 
14 mile for two miles more (which includes a large yard for 
outgoing and another for incoming freight trains, besides | 
two important junctions), and then about a mile apart as far 
as the continuous blocks extend. 

The larger part of the road is equipped with the rail circuit 
clockwork signals of the Union Switch and Signal Co. The 
first applications of this signal were made in 1882, when 6 
blocks were put up as an experiment. The remainder of the 
road which has signals at all is furnished with the old style 
Hall duplex signals, very much inferior in efficiency and 
simplicity to those in use on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 

LINE BLOCK SIGNALS WITH RAIL CIRCUITS. 

The road is divided into sections of varying lengths accord 
ing to the amount of traffic or local circumstances, as above 
mentioned, each of which sections has a signal at the begin- 
ning (operated by clockwork and a weight), which is set to 
the position indicating danger whenever a train enters the 
section from any point, and restored to that indicating safety 
when the train leaves thesection. Each section is electrically 
insulated from those before and behind it. At the end far- 
thest from the signal is an electric battery giving a constant 
current, which is connected to the track, one pole to each 
rail ; at the signal end of the section, the coils of a relay are 
connected to the rails in like manner, so that there is a con- 
stant flow ef electricity from the battery through one line of | 
rails to the relay, thence through its coils to the other line of 
rails, thence by these rails back to the battery. This relay 
controls the local circuit (so-called) of another battery con- 
nected to an electro-magnet in the signal which governs the 
motion of the clockwork operating it. 

Fig. 1 shows the track clear, relay R holding the local cir- | 
cuit through S closed. | 

The successful operation of signals by means of rail cir- | 
cuits requires that the electromotive force (or pressure, as it | 
may be considered) of the battery connected to the rails) 
shall be so small that there will be only slight leakage from | 
the rails even in wet weather. It is found advisable, there- 
fore, to include in the track circuit only the coils of a relay 
of low resistance, and make this relay open and close the 
circuit for another battery of any size desired, which shal! 
operate the signal mechanism. There are then two electrie 
circuits for each signal ; one through the rails controlling 
another through the signal. Both circuits are normally | 
closed ; that is, there is a constant flow of electricity through | 
the whole length of each. The clockwork is so constructed | 
that when the current is passing through the magnet the sig- 
nal is held in the position of ‘‘ all clear ” or ‘‘ safety.” When 
this is interrupted, the signal makes one-fourth of a revolu- 
tion to the position indicating ‘*‘ danger” or ‘*‘ stop.” 

When a train enters the section the current in the rails 
takes the path of least resistance through the wheels of the 
train instead of the relay magnet. The armature of this | 
magnet then falls off and opens the circuit of the battery con- 
trolling the signal, and this takes the ‘‘ danger” position as 
long as the section is occupied. When the rear of the train 
passes out of the section the circuits are again closed and the 
signal shows clear; but if so much as a pair of wheels remains 
in any portion of the section the signal will continue to show | 
danger until the obstruction is removed. The same effect is 
produced whenever, for any cause, either circuit is inter- 
rupted—if, for instance, the battery fails, or the wires are 
broken, or the clockwork is run down, the signal shows 
‘“‘danger.” If a rail in the track is broken, and the parts 
separated by so much as y}5 of an inch, the signal will be at 
danger. Many instances of this kind have occurred, and not 
a few where the indication was most timely. Indeed the use 
of automatic signals has often discovered broken rails which 
might have remained in the track a long time without such 
displacement of parts as would have rendered them liable to 
detection by the ordinary methods of inspection. 

To make perfect electrical connection between the rails, a 
wire extends past each joint, the ends of which are connected 
to the two rails by a tight-fitting pin in a hole drilled in the 
flange of the rail. While rails are new and fish-plates tightly 
screwed up, this is not absolutely needed, but as soon as they 
begin to rust, there is trouble if the rails be not connected by 
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the wires. Signals have worked for several months 
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TRACK CIRCUITS FOR AUTOMATIC SIGNALS ON THE BOSTON & ALBANY, 


with an. unwired track, but ordinarily they will do so only | away from X and Y, breaking the connection between the 
for a few weeks, even if rails and fish-plates be perfectly opposite rails.* 


new. | 


When the block signals are continuous, that is, with no 


Figs. 2 and 3 show the circuit breakers connected with | Spaces between the sections, the safety of trains following 
each switch, and the wire connections by which the rails of | each other at short intervals is very greatly increased by 
side tracks are included in the track circuit, for the purpose | making the sections overlap each other. This causes a sig- 
of keeping signals at ‘“‘ danger” until trains entering the side- | nal to remain at danger until the train has passed a certain 
track are fully clear of the main line. In fig. 3, points X| distance (usually about 1,000 ft.) beyond the next signal. 


and Y are connected by the curved flat brass which is held | Wh 


' 
j 


against them by a spring, and the two rails are thus electric- 
ally connected, the same as when a pair of wheels is upon 
them. In fig. 2 the switch rail 7 having been withdrawn 
from the main track rail has pushed the brass connections 





ile the train is running this short distance there are two 





* In figs. 2 and 3, B is the battery at one end of the block sec- 
tion, and R the relay centrolling the signal at the other end. The 
switch S (or any numiber of switches) may be at any point be- 
tween these two. 





red signals behind it, one at the beginning of the section 
where the train is, and the other at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding section. 

The arrangement of circuits. which accomplishes this is 
shown in fig. 4, which assumes the block to. be one mile 
in length. The principal track cireuit for the signal S'* 
passes through the armature of a relay R'; the coils.of. this 
relay are in a wire circuit connected with the battery. BY: 
which is controlled by a relay R? placed at the end of the 
overlap. The coils of this last relay are connected to. the 
rails of the overlap. It will.be seen that a train on any. por’ 
tion of this short section will operate the relay R? and.conse- 
quently R’, and set both signals, Hence, so long as an en- 
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TRACK CIRCUITS FOR AUTOMATIC SIGNALS ON THE BOSTON & ALBANY, 


gineman does not pass a red signal he can never approach a 
preceding train nearer then the length of the overlap.* 

Signals are placed a short distance (usually about 200 ft.) 
beyond the beginning of the section, in order that an 
engineer may see the signal operate for his train. Should it 
fail to do so, he is to stop, the same as for a danger signal, 
and proceed only as the way is known to be clear. The engi- 
neer of every train stopped by a signal must without delay 
report the stop and the cause if known (on blank cards pro- 
vided for the purpose) as, for instance, a preceding train in 
section or an open switch. If the cause be not apparent-to 
the engineer, he simply reports ** cause not known,” and it is 
put in the hands of a repairman to investigate. When the 
latter has ascertained the cause (for instance, a broken rail, 
failure of battery, derangement of some part of the appa- 
ratus or other cause not at first apparent) he returns the card 
with his explanation indorsed thereon. If he cannot find 
out the cause, he returns the card with that statement, and it 
is usually never ascertained. There is a small fraction of 
one per cent. of such stops at signals. It is quite certain that 
some of these are due to previous trains, open switches or 
other legitimate causes, but in the absence of positive proof 
they are not so classified. Sometimes employés needlessly 
cause stops of trains at signals, and to save themselves the 
consequences carefully conceal the fact, which is not always 
afterwards discovered, and when this is the case such stops 
have to be reported ‘‘ cause unknown.” A careful record is 
kept of all stops and their causes, and every month a debit 
and credit account is made up of the operation of the signals 
on each division of the road, which shows at a glance what 
proportion of stops is due to neglect of employés, defective 
on. unavoidable causes, etc., as well as all legitimate 
stops. 

The only stops credited to the system are those due to 
(1) previous trains in section, (2) open switches, (3) broken 
rails, (4) repairing track, (5) [sometimes] using single 
track, (6) cars left on turnouts too near the main track. 
Lost motion in switches, broken track wires or any other 
failure of the track circuit is usually charged to the neglect of 
trackmen ; those due to failure of batteries, corrosion of ap- 
paratus and certain other derangements to neglect of signal- 
men, so that the blame may be placea where it belongs. Em- 
ployés are held to a strict account for all avoidable stops 
caused by them, and the ratio has been reduced to one sur- 
prisingly small. To the debit side of the account is charged 
all such stops as are caused by defective construction of 
any part of the apparatus. The number of these has 
heretofore been unreasonably large. First-class mechani- 
cal construction costs but little, if amy, more than such 
as would not pass inspection in any good machine shop, 
and gives immeasurably better satisfaction in service. 
There remain a certain number of stops due to “ unknown” 
causes, and certain other stops due to climatic conditions, un- 
avoidable accidents to the apparatus, derailments, lightning, 
etc., which are grouped by themselves under the head of “‘ac- 
cidental.” Longer experience will doubtless suggest ways in 
which the number of these may be diminished. 

The selling agents for railroad signals are fond of asserting 
that, in their particular system, ‘‘ it is impossible for a signal 
to show safety if danger exists.” They rarely, if ever, make 
known that there are any weak points or loop-holes for fail- 
ure in their systems, sometimes (it may charitably be as- 
sumed) because they do not know them, never having had 
any practical experience of their working except in a model 
room; but the severe tests of actual service. under all 
varieties of climate and temperature show that the perfect 
railroad signal has not yet been invented. In each system 
certain deficiencies, or failing cases, must be provided against 
— that the signal may work regularly, or be used with 
safety. 

The most dangerous error an automatic signal .can mak 
is to show clear when a train is in the section. The 
Union signal is, perhaps, more free than any other from 
such failures, but they are by no. means unknown, 
The cases which have come under my. own observation 


have been due to (1) a failure of the track circuit relay to, 


drop its armature when the current. was shunted out of the 


* When a train is on the section C D relay Rz is demagnetized. 
thus opening both the circuits througb battery B2 ; S2 and 
S' then both show “danger.”” When a train isin the section 
beyond D, relay R® is demagnetized, holding S2 to “ danger.” 
Signal S2 stands 200 ft. from C and 800 ft. from D. 





magnet; (2) too much battery on the rail circuit; (8) crossed 
wires between the signal and overlap relay; (4) failure of the 
signal magnet to release the clockwork when the circuit was 
opened; or (5) the sticking of some mechanical part of the 
apparatus. which should have moved freely. Of these the 
first is by far the most common except in ice and sleet 
storms; like the fourth, it is usually due to fixed magnetism 
inthe cores or armature of ths relay, and could be prevented 
by the use of better iron in their construction. The second 
cause is the fault of the signalman, and the third may also 
be. This last may be remedied by a different arrangement 
of circuits, which the Boston & Albany will adopt in all 
new work. The fifth may, or may not, be the signajman’s 
fault. A rainstorm sharply followed by freezing weather 
will stick every signal in an hour, in the position it happens 
to beat the time. A heavy fall of damp snow will some- 
times (but rarely) do the same thing. 

Another failing case of bad repute is when the signal 
stands clear with a switch open. This usually shows a faulty 
connection in the switch-box. There is no way (with the ar- 
rangement of circuits shown in figs. 2 and 3) to know before- 
hand whether opening the switch will set the signal. A far 
safer connection is shown in figs. 5 and 5a, where the cur- 
rent in the rails is made constantly to pass through the switch- 
box, when the switch ison the main line. The switch-box 
must be in good order or the current cannot pass. All the 
switch connections on the Boston & Albany are now being 
changed to this style.* 

A multitude of causes may make a signal stand at 
‘“‘ danger” when no train isin the section, or switch open. 
Any derangement of the apparatus (except the special ones 
enumerated above), or interruption of the rail circuit by dis- 
placement of the track or otherwise, will do this. Stops thus 
caused are principally a matter of annoyance and expense. 
They do not introduce an element of danger, except that, if 
very frequent, they would tend to make enginemen careless 
of the indications of the signal when it did warn of existing 
danger. Though there may be a considerable number of 
such stops ina month on some divisions of the road, it is 
found when account is taken of the number of trains run- 
ning, thatthe ratio of failures to number of operations is 
very small, 

THE HALL AUTOMATIC SIGNALS. 

Of the Hall signals on the Boston & Albany, little needs to 
be said. They have none of the latest improvements which 
make that instrument a model of simplicity and careful con- 
struction, and make one wish all the mechanism he uses could 
be made witb equal precision, They have open circuits 
through wires carried on poles, and give no indication of 
broken rails, parts of trains left in sections, or cars on turn- 
outs left too near the switches, nor do they profess to do any 
of these things. The most serious errors they have ever 
made have been due tua train entering a section already 
occupied. Trains are sometimes obliged to do this, but must 
take certain precautions, When the first train passes out of 
the section it reverses the signal behind the second train, 
leaving it with no protection whatever. If now a third train 
enters the section, it does so with the assurance of a clear 
track, and may discover the second train when too late to 
make a safe stop. Collisions have resulted from circum- 
stances of this kind. 

The cost of operating each Union signal, including super- 
intendence, was, during the year ending Oct. 1, 1886, about 
$75.69, or $6.31 per month. The cost of each Hall signal 
was, for the same period, $174.26, or $14.52 per menth. 

There are roads equipped with Union signals which claim 
to have fewer unnecessary stops per signal than the Boston 
& Albany, and to run their signals at less expense, but they 
have for the most part no overlapping sections (which very 
much increases the simplicity of their applications), their 
trains run at longer intervals, and in s»me cases the account 
of stops and their causes is not so carefully kept. 

In conclusion, the results obtained, while not all that could 
be desired, are such as to lead to a large degree of confidence 
in rail circuit signals. In point of safety and reliability of 
indication they are a long way in advance of other systems, 
and the rail circuit is an absolutely essential feature of auto- 





* The current in the rail _A R, when the main track is unbroken, 
must normally pass through the points X Y; when the switch is 
ection between X and 





moved, the conn ‘Yis brokenand the oppo- 
site rails connected (as by a pair of wheels) through Y and Z. 





matic line block signals, which propose safety as one of their 
characteristics. Gero. W. BLODGETT. 








An Artificial Earthquake. 


(For illustration see page 416.) 

The illustrations herewith do not show a region visited by 
earthquakes, nor are the cracks in the earth and the attitudes 
of the houses indicative of nature’s freaks. They merely 
show what followed the forming of an earth embankment in 
a wide area of soft and spongy material. As the weight of 
the embankment increased, it settled and caused the meadow 
adjoining to pitch and roll, thereby rendering the foundation , 
extremely ‘ unlevel” and unstable. 

Our pictures represent a point on the line of the Pennsyl ~ 
vania Railroad, one mile and a quarter from the Jersey C ity 
ferry, where there is a 10° curve, just west of which is a sec 
ond one, in the reverse direction, of 6°. The road is being 
so far straightened as to require but two curves, each of 
3°, thereby reducing the curvature nearly two-thirds in a 
distance of 2,400 feet. One of the accompanying drawings 
shows the location of the old line and the embankment for 
the new. Mt. Pleasant, a hill between the two lines, is being 
removed, and the rock which constitutes about ninety pe 
cent. of the whole is broken up for ballast, while the earth 
serves as part of the fill. When leveled, this entire area will 
be used as a yard for passenger cars, and will contain a large 
round-house. 

A peculiar feature attended the prosecution of this work. 
From the base of the hill east, or toward the river, the land was 
formerly a salt marsh, the soft black mud of which is from 
40 to 60 ft. deep, and rests upon sand, gravel and clay. It 
was anticipated that the filling necessary for the road would 
create a disturbance in the land adjoining the embankment, 
and the adjacent property was therefore purchased by the 
company and the streets vacated. The company was led to 
take this course since it required the land for railroad pur- 
poses, and as it was more economical to buy and fill in than 
it would have been to build either retaining walls or 
trestle. As the embankment increased in height, the 
meadow to the north and east moved to such an extent that 
it became necessary to support the houses on First and 
Second streets upon cribs and jacks, and in some cases, 
as clearly illustrated in the drawing, to employ shoring. 
This entire tract will ultimately be filled in and occupied by 
the railroad. In every instance the movement of the grouad 
was slow and regular, so that it was a comparatively easy 
work to prevent the houses from getting too far from the 
perpendicular. 





Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association. 


(Continued.) 

After adjourning on Wednesday evening, as stated in our 
last issue, tbe convention met on Thursday morning, June 
16. The first subject brought before the convention was the 
following report of the committee on standard appliances for 
the safety of trainmen. The report was read by Mr. 
Forney. : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARD APPLIANCES. 


* * * Within a few weeks of the date of the meeting of 
this annual convention, the third member of the committee 
had not heard from either of the two other members of the 
committee. As it seemed to him it would, or should, be a 
cause of regret if no report whatever was made on so_impor- 
tant a subject, he determined to prepare a paper on his own 
responsibility in the very limited time which the duties of his 
official position left at his disposal. This paper or report is, 
therefore, the work of a minority of one. After it was writ 
ten it was submitted to another member of the committee, so_ 
that it has the sanction of a majority of the comunittee. 
Owing to the baste with which it has been prepared, it does 
not assume to be the result of an exhaustive or adequate 
study of the subject. * *. * 

The last reports of the Railroad Commissioners of the 
states of Massachusetts, New York and Michigan show that 
during the year previous there were 217 railroad employés 
killed and 1,226 injured in these three states.. From these 
same reports and from Poor’s Manual we find that there 
were 4,856 locomotives in the railroads of these three 
states, and in the whole United States there were 25,937 
locomotives. Now it may fairly be assumed that loco- 
motives in other parts the country do about the 
same amount of work that they do in the states named. 
If,. then, 217 employés are killed and 1,226 m 
while 4,856 locomotives are doing a year’s work, it 
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AN ARTIFICIAL EARTHQUAKE, 


(For description see page 415). 


may be inferred by a deduction of the single rule of three, | 
that while 25,937 locomotives in all parts of the country | 
are doing their work, 1,426 employés are killed and | 
6,548 are injured. This, then indi-ates approximately the 
annual sacrifice of life and limb of railroad employés in this | 
country. * * : 
This is perhaps not an occasion for being pathetic, but it 
certainly 1s the duty of those who compose this association to | 
do all in their power to lessen the risks to which those who 
operate railroads are ex With this end in view, let us 
inquire what are the chief causes to which the accidents are | 
due : } 
INJURIES TO EMPLOYES. 
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Killed Injured. 

Per ct er ct. 
Goupling or uncoupling cars ............ -- 13 46.8 
Train accidents.... ....... EOE POLO 157 11.1 
Falling from trains or engines.......... ... 27.4 18.5 
Ee errr tree 43.8 23.6 

100.0 100.0 


This shows that nearly one-half of the injuries are from 
coupling cars, but that the percentage of fatal accidents 
from that cause is only 13.1, whereas 27.4 per cent., more 
than twice as many, are killed from falling from trains and 
engines, but only 18.5 per cent. of the injuries are due to 
that cause. The large number of employés killed and se 
by coupling cars, and by falling from trains will, or 
should naturally lead the members: of this.Association to 
inquire how this mortality and mutilation may be reduced, 
as the construction of cars has much to do with the 
risks to which the employés are ex . Public clamor 
and indignation at the great sacrifice of life and limb 
from amy cars, has led to the inference that it would be 
very largely diminished if automatic couplers were generally 
adopted; and much of the time of this Association has of late 
years been devoted to the consideration and investigation of 
the merits of various automaticcouplers. Laws compelling the 
adoption of automatic couplers have been hastily enacted in 
varivus states, apparently without serious consideration or 
investigation of the question whether their use would materi- 
ally lessen the number of coupling accidents. Owing to the 
large number and variety of self-couplers which have been 
put into use of late years, the members of this Association 
should now be able to know whether they lessen or increase 
the danger to employés. 

The important question whether the risk and danger in 
coupling cars would not be reduced more by improvement 
and uniformity of non-automatic draw-gear, than by the 
adoption of a variety of self-couplers or the attempt to adopt 
one or very few kinds, is worthy of consideration and dis- 
cussion by this Association. Many experienced railroad men 
are of the opinion that automatic couplers will not reduce 
the danger and the number of accidents from coupling cars. 
There can be no doubt that the form and construction of 
non-automatic draw-gear can be improved and reduced to 
uniformity, and that if this was done and if the stand- 





height and for the dimensions for dead-blocks 








recommended by this Association were generally adopted, 
and if obvious safe-guards, such as handles on the ends 
of cars, were generally provided, that coupling cars would be 
much less dangerous than it isnow.. The difficulties in the 
way of the adoption and the use of any ove or even a few 
kinds of couplers are so great as to appear to be almost insur- 
mountable at present. There areso many conflicting inter- 
ests arrayed against each other, that at present it seems hope- 
less to reconcile them, and even if there were no such con- 
flict, it does not seem that any self-couplers{which could 
be selected would be sure to lessen the risk of coupling cars, 
whereas it is certain that the improvement and reduction to 
uniformity of non-automatic draw-gear would make the oc- 
cupation of the brakeman less dangerous than it now is. 

urthermore, it is very desirable that the draw-gear and 
the ends of cars should be uniform in construction, if an 
automatic coupler is adopted, so that if the efforts of this as- 
sociation should be directed to the improvement of the nen- 
automatic draw-gear, it would first be certain to diminish the 
risk of coupling cars, and next such a change will make the 
adoption of automatic couplers easier in the future, 

Regarding accidents caused by trainmen falling from 
trains, the following remarks of a highly esteemed member 
of this association, Mr. J. W. Marden, may be quoted. Ina 
letter dated June 11 he says: 

‘*T would urge upon all members the importance of having 
proper appliances on all cars for the protection of trainmen 
and having them kept in good condition. We were recziving 
so many cars with running boards defective, ladder rounds, 
grab-irons, steps, etc., gone, that I sent out a circular letter 
to different roads asking them if they would approve bills for 
repairs to such apphances; not that it was according to the 
ru om but that it was what I considered a proper charge to be 
made. 

‘“We have repaired running boards, grab-irons, handles, 
etc., to as many as 300 foreign cars a month at North 
Adams, which shows that these appliances are not watched 
and repaired as they should be. I am free to admit that our 
own cars are not up to the standard that they should be, and 
= we are making every effort to bring them up, and would 

glad to approve any bills for repairs of the safety appli- 
ances for trainmen.” 

Mr. Marden’s remarks indicate that what is needed is more 
rigid inspection of cars. The author of this paper is not pre- 
pared to recommend any improvement in the appliances for 
the protection of trainmen from this class of accidents re- 
ferred to, but he has no doubt that the experience of the 
members of this Association would enable them to point out 
the defects and suggest improvements in the steps, handles, 
railings, etc., of the cars now in use. There seems to be no 
gcod reason why astandard should not be adopted for the 
construction, location and proportion of such parts of cars. 
lf uniformity could be secu there certainly would be less 
danger to trainmen than there is now, when nearly every 
car in a train is different from every other car. * * * 

M. N. Forney, 
JOHN KIRBY. 


At its conclusion Mr. McIlwain moved that the subject 
be continued and the Committee be instructed to make a def- 
inite report as to the appliances they would recommend at 
the next annual convention. 

Mr. F. D. ApaMs (Boston & Albany) urged that the sub- 
ject be taken upat once without any farther delay. The 
Committee would have no farther information next year and 
the subject would again be postponed, while the loss of life 
and injuries to trainmen would go on unchecked. He be- 
lieved that there was no great need of new appliances, but 
it was very necessary that the present appliances should be 
kept in good order. Our present appliances are allowed to 
go toruin and cars are permitted to run in a dangerous 
state in order that the freight shall not be delayed. If 
however, cars were kept in better repair, there would be 
fewer delays and fewer cases of loaded cars having to be 
stopped on account of very serious defects. He regretted the 
recent decision on the car-coupler question, as he believed it 
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would not be conducive to the safety of trainmen. The ques- 
tion of coupiers was considered at a conference of general 
managers and master car-builders of New England roads, 
and it was agreed that the general use of the link and pin 
throughout the country would make the adoption of another 
type of coupler dangerous. If all cars were equipped with 
any one type of common link and pin coupler, with the Saf- 
ford for instance, he believed the loss of life would be less 
than with the present condition of affairs. It was cruel to 
find the way in which ladder and grab irons were fastened, 
both in new cars built by contractors and in old cars re- 
paired at railroad shops. Spikes that would pull out at the 
slightest touch were used, instead of proper bolts or lag 
screws. 

Mr. M. N. Forney considered that the adoption of one 
type of coupler would diminish, and the use of a diversity of 
types would increase, the loss of life. An expression of the 
company on this floor would have considerable influence in 
determining this question. 

Mr. J. W. CLoup (New York, Lake Erie & Western) con- 
sidered that all practical men were aware that a large pro- 
portion of the lives lost from falling off trains was due to the 
jerks experienced in running through sags. It had been con- 
clusively proved that the use of the close coupler would 
lessen these jerks, and, therefore, save much of the loss of life 
from falling off cars, in addition to the saving effected in the 
loss of life in actual coupling. The more general use of the 
extended running board would also save the lives of the men 
who fall in stepping from one car to another, but accidents 
from this cause would also be diminished by the use of the 
tight coupler, which would diminish the shock. The jerks 
inseparable from loose coupling are responsible for a great 
deal of the loss of life from this cause. 

Mr. ADAMS recognized the fact that men were thrown 
from the roof of a car by jerks, but on the Boston & Albany 
the great majority fell from defective ladders, grab-irons 
and running-boards. Even the extended running-board in- 
troduced fresh dangers if not properly made and secured and 
keptin order. Butif we report these things on foreign cars, 
the owners complain in the strongest possible manner. 

Mr. RHODES responded to the request for a narration of 
actual experience. He had had that experience at the Bur- 
lington brake trials. The cars there were all new and 
properly equipped, but they had had a lively experience ; 
two men were knocked off the cars in last year’s trials and 
this year one man was knocked down in the caboose and 
another fell between the cars but caught a brake-shaft. We 
must endeayor to get rid of jerks, for, as shown at Burling. 
ton, they are dangerous even with appliances in good order. 

Mr. JacoB JOHANN, President of the Master Mechanics’ 
Assoc iation, considered that the defective state of the safety 
appliances on cars was greatly due to the system of using 
‘* defect cards.” Carding simply means saving trouble to 
the inspectors at junction points. Many cars now running 
with cards should not be allowed to run atall. Something 
definite should be none about the coupler question. A close 
coupled train that an engine can handle easily is the proper 
train, and not a train at which an engine has to snatch in 
order to get it to start. (Loud applause.) The absence of 
slack, vertical plane couplers, and cars in good order are our 
three great requisites. 

Mr. T. A. Bissett (New York Central Sleeping-car Com- 
pany) thought that many accidents were due to the rough 
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handling of trains by engineers. Withsome engineers, trains 
break in two continually, while with other men this was very 
rarely the case. There was also much difference in cars, in 
the height, construction and strength of draw-head. The 
coupler question was now in a position to be voted on, and he 
hoped that it would be decided as soon as possible. If they 
were able to arrive at a decision within a month, all railroads 
would know whether we were to have universally the Janney 
type, or others as well. 

Mr. JouN Kirspy (Lake Shore & Michigan Southern) had 
found that the different heights and varying construction of 
draw-bars had a great influence on the loss of life. The 
standards agreed on were not adhered to. He had examined 
obhe car sometime ago, on which a man was killed in 
coupling, and found that the center of the draw-bead 
was 36 in. from the top of the rail, or 8 in. above the 
standard. If this fact were brought before a jury, the judge 
might ask some very awkward questions, While jerks cause 
loss of life, there are also other causes. The construction of 
our freight-car roofs is such that once a man loses his foot_ 
ing, when the roof is covered with ice or from any other 
circumstance not connected with jerks, there is nothing to 
save him. A guard should be placed running along the 
roof near the edge, and this should be7 or 8 in. high. This 
would prevent a man falling off, and would enable him to 
hold on and regain his footing. 

Mr. Forney pointed out that in the report it was stated 
that 35 were killed and 574 injured from coupling accidents, 
but it was by no means certain that this report was correct, 
and itis highly probable that many of those returned as 
injured died within a few days. 

Mr. ApDams asked what the committee recommended, and 
if they could not make some definite suggestion, instead of 
postponing the whole question for another year. 

After some further discussion the report was accepted and 
Mr. McILwatn’s motion was carried. 


Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Chicago & Grand Trunk) then sub_ 
mitted the following report on standard draw-gear. 


REPORT ON STANDARD DRAW-GEAR. 


Your Committee on Standard Draw-gear for Non-automatic 
couplers beg leave to report that they sent out over one hun- 
dred circular cards to the leading members of the Association, 
asking for opinions on the subject, together with what sug- 
gestions they might offer. To our solicitations we had the 
honor of receiviag — from six members—not a very en- 
couraging state of affairs. 

We herewith attach blue prints and tracing, showing the 
standard attachments on the Chi , Burlington & Quincy, 
Central Vermont, Grand Trunk, Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, They are what is termed the pocket draw-bar, and 
which in our opinion stands for safety and durability in wear 
and tear ucrivaled ~~ But at the same time I would call 

rticular attention to the plans adopted by J. Kirby (Lake 

hore & Michigan Southern). The thrust does not bear 
against the body bolster, but against continuous timbers, the 
butting pieces being 5x5} in, extending from the cross tie 
timber to 11 in. forward of the body bolster, passing between 
the bolster irons. In order to guard against shrinkdge of 
timber and consequent pushing up of bolster, he has inserted 
gas-pipe thimbles, going through the butting pieces, the 34-in. 
bolts going through thimbles, which also holds the centre 
plates on. A casting is also used in addition to thimbles, 
thus preventing the breaking of centre plates by bolster 

tting out of line, %-in. bolts are used through end of 

utting none floor timbers and another piece. This is done to 
stiffen the bottom of bolster and prevent if possible the 
breaking off at the bolster. The draft is not on the 
bolster, but continuous. Mr. J. Kirby also uses two 
springs abreast, both of which are used for pushing 
and pulling. With heavy cars and still heavier loads 
tois extra cushion seems indis ble, thus preventing 
the metals coming together, which is the great source of 
damage to draw-bar attachments. So long as there is an effi- 
cient cushion little damage can be done. We would espe- 
cially recommend the consideration of this form of at- 
tachment to the consideration of the members of this Associa 
tion. All of which is respectfully submitted. : 

THOMAS SUTHERLAND. 


Mr, JOHANN considered that the proper construction of 


draw-gear was a very important question. The repairs of 


draw-gear amounted to 70 per cent. of all car repairs. The 
constant concussion was the main cause of the frequent re 
pairs required, The strength of the present draw-timbers 
was quite inadequate. They should measure at least 5 in., 
and bolts 1 in, in diameter should be used. He also placed 
an additional timber running back to the bolster and through 
timbers between the bolsters, as used by the President of the 
Association. He also found considerable advantage in using 
a longer spring than was usual. A 6in. spring was too 
short; he used a 10-in. spring compressed 14 in.; be also used 
strong end-sills measuring 9 in. The ends of cars were not 
at present made sufficiently strong for the heavy loads now 
carried. He made his end posts 4 x 6 and struts4 x 4; he 
also used two girts and ceiled the end of the cars inside and 
out. 

Mr. WALL moved that the subject be continued, the report 
accepted and that the Committee be instructed to prepare 
plans and be increased. 

Mr. Kirsy urged that in buffing a spring cushion is neces- 
sary, and that two springs placed side by side, as had been 
used by him since 1877, was superior to the usual method of 
using only one spring. The smaller the bars of steel the better 
the quality, and by using two spr ngs male of small bars he 
had a more elastic and durable spring than by using one 
spring made of steel of greater diameter. 

Mr. ADAMS moved that Mr. Kirby’s plan be submitted to 
letter ballot for adoption by the Association. The motion was 
carried by 33 to J8. 

Mr, WILLIAM ForsyTH then read a report on standard 
sizes of lumber for freight cars. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARD SIZES OF LUMBER 
FOR FREIGHT CARS. 
In recommending a few standard sizes of lumber for th® 


principal members of freight car frames, the committee does 
not expect to change existing dimensions on many of the 





larger roads. Its principal object is to present to the railroad 
public a bill of material which this Association can recom- 
mend to new roads having no adopted standard, and to other 
roads which are about to change from 30,000 or 40,000 
pounds capacity to a car of larger capacity. It is the hope 
of the Committee, therefore, that the larger roads having 
standard sizes which they do not intend to change, will not 
oppose a measure which will do them no harm in the matter 
of car interchange, and may do others much good. The 
principal advantage which railroad companies would derive 
from uniform sizes of car lumber is use of dry, sea- 
soned lumber on contract cars. 

By far the largest number of freight cars are now built by 
contract in the individual shops. hat cars are built by the 
railroad companies in their own shops the lumber is taken 
from their own yard where the stan sizes may be kept 


on hand several years, and when used it is thoroughly sea-| G. W. 


soned. With the present.diversity of sizes for the frames of 
cars for the different roads, it is almost impossible for the 
contract shops to keep in stock such a variety of lumber as 
will suit any order they may get. The result is that in most 
cases the lumber is not bought until the order is secured for 
cars, and it frequently happens that it is not sawed until that 
time. It is not an uncommon practice to build cars from lum- 
ber which a month before was in the mill pond in the form 
of logs. The evil effect of this practice is well known to car- 
builders, and it is undoubtedly the worst feature of con- 
tract cars. As the lumber dries and shrinks in the car the 
whole frame becomes loose, and the life of the car is 
materially reduced, not only by the working of loose joints, 
but by the premature decay of the lumber itself, when it is 
ut together and painted before it is dry. It isa well known 
fact also that kiln dried lumber is not as strong as seasoned 
lumber, and it will rot quicker. If sizes were 
adopted the contract shops could keep on hand a sufficient 
stock of lumber to allow it to season one or two years, and 
the railroads could then obtain by contract a much better car 
then they usually do. ‘ 

It is possible to specify a certain maximum amountof moist- 
ure in car lumber, and to obtain lumber to such specifica- 
tion, by measuring the amount of moisture in sample bor- 
ings. The borings from about a cubic foot of wood are 
placed in a vial and weighed on achemist’s balance; they 
are then evaporated to dryness and weighed again. The per 
cent. of loss noted represents the water driven off. In this 
way the fluctuation of moisture during the process of season- 
ing has been obtained for oak, ash and pine, and it is shown 
in the diagram which accompanies this report. 

Greer oak, as received in the yard, contains 45 to 50 per 
cent, water, and atter a year’s seasoning it still contains over 
30 per cent. Norway pine, from the mills, contains over 25 
per cent. water, and a year’s seasoning reduces it to 10 or 12 
per cent. Pine should be seasoned at least one year, and oak 
two years to avoid excessive shrinkage and early decay. The 
amount of water in lumber may be taken as a direct measure 
of the length of time it has seasoned. 





report upon. They feel assured, however, that no weakness 
of purpose or remissness of action will be attributed to them if 
members will recall for a moment the nature of the subject 
under inquiry. Ina Jarge —, of cases we, as a body, 
are called on to deal with, and discuss points strictiy within 
the limits of ascertained mechanical law ; thus having some 
positive data to upon and if necessary a ‘‘ court of final 
appeal.” But is it so in thiscase? They think not. The 
conclusion to be arrived at being necessarily dependent upon 
the wear and tear of years, they have had to abandon for the 
time their dry rules of logic and mathematical formula, to 
collect and condense the fruits of past experience. 

Your Committee are glad to be able to report that they 
have received valuable assistance in their inquiries from most 
quarters, and in particular they would like to make special 
mention of the hearty co-operation extended to them by Mr. 

+. W. Rhodes, who very kindly furnished full copies of a re- 
port on this subject by a committee of master mechanics con- 
nected with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system. The 
wae received give information of eleven forms of roofs as 
follows: In metal, The Winslow, Chicago, National, Em- 
pire, Anchor, Grand Trunk sheet iron and tin. In compo- 
site, The Winslow, Asphalt and the Hutchins composition, 
and, es up the rear the old time double board and sin- 
gle board and battens, the latter especially for stock cars. 

The first three, Winslow, Chicago and National may be 
classed as under roof, i. e.,the metal sheets are exposed to the 
inside of car and the top is covered with a single course of 


The others may be classed tup roofs. A course of boards is 
laid on the carlines or purlins, and the metal sheets laid on 
top. A good type of the top sheet principle is the roof in use 
on the Grand Trunk system. It can be laid on top of first 
course of an old double board roof; or, when put on new, 
purlins need not be used, as the roof boards may be laid on 
the carlines, which stiffens the car very materially, and is 
less expensive. The iron is in sheets reaching across the car. 
and nailed to the facia. The joints are covered with rolled 
iron U ribs, » pathering the edges of the sheet within the U, 
making a perfectly water-tight surface. 

There is only one form of tin roof reported, and it is noe 
in the usual way. The use of plate tin for roofs is gradually 
becoming obsolete. 

In order to bring the question most effectually before this 
convention for discussion, your Committee have thought best 
to mention some of the objections that have been made to the 
different forms of roofs, 

From localities where baled hay and cotton, ma- 
chinery, furniture, and similar bulky freight is handled, 
the metal roofs that are not protected on the under 
side very often become broken or punctured. Some 
of the lines running frum very cold into very warm 
latitudes complain that tne iron under roof _ sheets 
become coated with frost, and when cars pas; into warm cli- 
mate the frost melts and causes damage to freight. For the 
reasons above given, a metal roof with under protection, or 
the double board, would seem to be preferable. Then, " 
objection is taken to the top metal roofs that they rust and 
corrode too fast, owing to exposure to the weather; also, that 
they are liable to wear and breakage by being run over, and 
punctured by the too generous use of the ‘‘ bull punchers” of 
stockmen. The Winslow asphalt and Hutchius composition 
can scarcely yet be considered of age, but they have many 
good points; at any rate they aresucceeding in making them- 
selves known. But when the top course of boards begins to 
warp up under a hot southern sun, or, in turn, is subjected 
to a western water spout, the effects on the by this time (say 
ten years) hardened asphalt and other “ compounds” may 
not at all desirable. The double board roof which so 
many of us have stood by for so long, and which yet has so 
many friends, is at last beginning to lose ground, as a master 
car-builder in the Southwest very pointedly says, *‘ cut 
nails” wouldn’t hold it, then ‘‘ wrought nails” were tried 
with the same result, and now we are trying to keep them 
down with screws and ‘‘ barbed wire nails,” “‘ but all in 
vain.” Another says, ‘‘The paint we have puton in ten 
years, to keep it from leaking, is as thick as the original 
roof itself.” This. of course, is a mild exaggeration, but still 
it conveys a moral. 


Your Committee think that in the foregoing will be found 
ample material for discussion, but they also believe they 
would only ay be fulfilling their duty did they not 
lay before the convention a brief statement of what 
appears to them the requisites for a good car roof. 
It is, then, their opinion that what is needed is a dur- 
able and substantial roof, that will last the life-time 
of the car, without continual repairs, and be free 
from leakage when the car is sent to the ‘‘ bone yard ;” a roof 
that will increase the life of a car, because it will be a pro- 
tection to it, preventing decay; a roof that will fully meet 
the requirements of both extremes of climate, a Southern sun 
or a Canadian frost. To attain these ends, and at the same 
time meet the variations and exigencies of traffic, the coming 





The majority of cars now building are 34 ft. long, so that | 
one dimension of the long sills may be regarded as settled for | 
the time. New equipment is also largely centering about a 
capacity of 50, lbs., and we recommend sizes suitable for | 
that capacity. These sizes are not extra large for cars of | 
40,000 Ibs. capacity, and they are sufficient for one of 60,000 | 
lbs. The additional strength required for the latter can | 
easily be obtained by the use of a deeper truss made of iron | 
of Jarger diameter. 2 oe | 

We therefore recommend the following bill of lumber for 
principal members of car body for 34-ft. box, stock and flat | 
cars, capacities 40,000 lbs., 50,000 Ibs. and 60,000 Ibs. : 

UNDER FRAME. 

Six long sills, 5 x 9 in., finished Norway ‘pine. "a 

Two end sills, 7 x 9 in., finished oak. , 

Two cross ties, 4 x 9 in., finished oak. 

Four draw timbers, 444 x 7}¢ in., oak. . 

Flooring, 1%4 in. thick, 5 to 16 in. wide, Norway pine. 

UPPER FRAME. 
For the same cars as above, excepting flat cars: 


roof must be proteeted on the under side as well as on the top, 
while such protection should do service as part of the car 
frame to stiffen and strengthen it. 


While confessing their inability to offer anything better 
than what is at present in use, your Committee have made 
free to pick holes in the more prominent types of car roofs 
now in favor, for only in that manner can we discover how 
to stop them up again. Yet if any one should think this is 
rather a lame and halting conclusion to arrive at, they would 
recall to his mind their opening remarks, that the determina- 
tion of the best car roof must necessarily be a slow process, 
since in that determining they have to compete with the in- 
fluences of nature. This fact, taken in connection with the 
wide divergency of opinion and practice at present observable 
in the matter, together with the comparatively small amount 
of experience obtained so far of any other kind of roof than 

.the old “board roof,” makes it evident that for your Com- 
‘mittee to recommend any one roof to the Association at this 
present time would be to lay themselves open to the objec- 
tionable charge of undue favoritism. 

They, therefore, beg to recommend that the subject be car- 
ried over another year, and in view of the fact that the Chi- 





Eight door and corner posts, 4 x 414 in., finished oak. 
Twenty-four pieces, intermediate posts and braces, 4 x 3| 
in., finished oak. 
Two end plates, 3 x 12 in., finished oak. 
Ten carlines, 1% x 9 in., finished oak. | 
Two side plates, 3 x 7 in., finished Norway pine. } 
We recommend also that the above sizes be submitted to the 
association for approval by letter ballot, as standards for 
freight car Jumber. 
WIL.1aM ForsytTHa, Chairman, ) 
FranK J. HECKER, 
W. R. DAVENPORT. 


Mr. WALL moved that the report be accepted and the rec- 


Committee. 


cago, Burlington & Quincy system are making valuable 
inquiries and experiments on the car roof question, that they 
be represented on the new committee. 

Through the kindness of parties interested, there will be 
found for your examination, blue prints and models of quite 
a number of the roofs referred to in this report. 

Attached is a tabulation of the reports received, giving 
name of road, roof used, and remarks thereon. 

J. D. McIuwarn, Chairman, 
L. PACKARD, 
S. IRwIn, 


Mr. Joseph Wood then read the oa ay | report of the Com- 
mittee on ‘‘ The Standard Freight Car Truck and Axle for 


Committee, 


ommendation be carried into effect, | Cars of 60,000 Ibs. capaci 


The Secretary then read the . 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE BEST FORM AND CON- | 
STRUCTION FOR CAR ROOFS. 


In offering their report on this subject for your considera- 


t ” 

Your Committee, with the limited time at its di m 
has felt that it was impracticable to prepare a general plan 
and details of a truck, and it bas confined its work to sub- 
mitting plans for such paris of a truck as are frequentl 
renewed, and which, therefore, should be interchangeab 





tion at this a rsehaeeaer say Committee would take occasion 
to express their oe: tt they are not able to present any 
very decisive conclusion in the matter they were appointed to 


and standard. big aed ne a | submitted plans of ; 
Axle, Journal Box, Journal bearing, Journal ae — 
In regard to the methods for securing uniformity in 


/ 
; 
j 
} 
. 
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SYNOPSIS OF REPORTS ON CAR ROOFS. 








Name oF Roap. Roofs used. 


Remarks. 





Missouri Pacific. 
** Anchor” iron roof. 
for fruits, etc. 


Winslow under roof. 
Michigan Central, Can. South. Div. | Winslow iron roof. 


Michigan Central. Hutchins’ composition. 
Lake Shore. 
No. 23 wire gauge. 
Winslow asphalt. 
Grand Trunk, 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


L. C. Lorne, charcoal tin. 
Northern Pacific. 


roof. 
Winslow asphalt, 


Double beard. 


Burlington & Northwestern. 
i “Eaton” roof. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quicy. 
Report of Master Mechanics. 
rugated galvanized iron. 

Winslow asphalt. 


Hutchins’ composition. 


Should be superseded, 


New York, Lake Erie & Western. | Winslow asphalt. 


Atchison, Topeka & Sauta Fe. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island. 


Winslow roof, galvanized iron. 
Double board. 
Winslow roof, galvanized iron. 
Double board. 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha. '!Double board. 
Chicago & Alton, Winslow iron. 

Double board. 
Union Pacific. Winslow iron. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. Double board roof. 
Hutchins’ composition. 
Double board roof 
Corrugated galvanized iron. 


Double board. 


Central Iowa. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Winslow asphalt. 
Double board. 
Winslow asphalt. 
Double board. 


Chicago & Illinois, 
Chicago & Northwestern. 





Galvanized iron on top of roof] Top iron roof gives increased strength to car body. 
boards. During past 5 years 


Wioslow roof of galvanized iron,) Good for 10 years. 


Sheet iron; roof ribs and saddles. | Good satisfaction. 


‘*Empire” roof of Chicago; cor-| In use 11 years. 


Iron es- 
pecially good in South and West, where lumber swells avd 
shrinks and turns up at edges and becomes loose, on account 
of continued rain or sunshine, 


Also ventilated galvanized iron} Can be repaired easily. Throws water and cinders off easily ; 


good roof; better than under iron roof. 

Notin favor. Boards twist and get loose very quickly. 

Good for 15 years. Cost, $38 for 30-ft. car. 

Double board, with Hutchins’ composition between. Good satis- 
faction; 2,500 cars have it; 550 more this summer. Cost for 


34-ft. car, $35. 
Cost, $43.50. 


Superior to Winslow iron roof, as it adds tc stiffness of car, and 
prevents perforating from inside. Intermediate purlins not 
necessary. Cost, $40. 

Cost, $18.45. 

Average life, 15 years. 





| Cost, $13 per car. 


8,000 cars ordinary double board) Objection to iron roof, because so much cold weather, and iron 


gets coated with frost on inside, but when car gets into warmer 
country frost melts, and damages freight. 

Gives satisfaction. 

All cars. 

| No particulars. 

One of the cheapest and best; cost. $38 for 

34-ft. car; if roofing boards used cost less than $30 per M., 
roof will be correspondingly cheap. 

Good and cheap as the rest; in use 6 years: believed to last as 
long as body of car. Cost, from $32 to $34 for 34-ft. car. 

Good and cheap as the rest; believed to lastas long as body of 
ear. Cost, from $32 to $34 for 34-ft. car. 


Double board roof not favored.| Winslow asphalt roof has an aivantage over all others, in that 


the under course of boards running lengthwise of the car 
stiffens the roof. Asphalt roof favored, as against corrugated 
iron, because cheaper; iron liable to rust and have holes 
punched through it. . 

Cost for 34-ft. car. $27. Recently applied; not prepared to give 
it preference; thinks iron under roof best, similar to Winslow 
metallic roof. 

Box cars. 

Stock cars. 

Box cars. 

Steck cars. 

Not satisfied with it; in favor of some sort of metallic roof. 

Box cars. 

Stock cars. 

Last a number of years: never knew one to be worn out; double 
board not suitable to the climate. 

| Stock cars. 

Tried it for 3 years; found perfect on examination. 

Stock cars. 

On 100 cars: think double board roof preferred for all purposes; 
cheapest in maintenance. 

Standard for all cars. 





Chicago car roof. corrugated iron.| Not sufficient experience of either to speak positively. 


Give satisfaction, 


All cars. Made no experiments so far with others, as lumber is 
cheap in this district; think of making experiments. 








of axle, which your Committee was also to consider, the tol-| Executive Committee.—Jos. Wood, R. D. Wade, T. A. 
Bissell. 


lowing is suggested: 
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Standard Axle for Cars of 60,000 Ibs. capacity, recommended by the M. C. B.'s Committee. 


That manufacturers be furnished with drawings, giving 
forge and finished dimensions, and that when axles vary 
from these dimensions they be rejected . 

June 7, 1887. 

M. M. Martin, } 
R.C. BLACKALL, | 
W. A. Scort, + Committee. 
H. ROBERTS, | 
JOSEPH Woop, |} 

Mr. J. R.;WHITNEY, of Philadelphia, was here permitted to 
address the meeting on behalf of the Chilled Car-wheel Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He explained that this body was 
formed to endeavor to improve the quality of car-wheels, to 
fix upon a standard size, and if possible to agree upon a uni- 
form system of guarantee and method of testing. 

Mr. J. N. Barr (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul), Mr. John 
Kirby (Michigan Centra]) and Mr. George F. Wilson (Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis) were appointed a committee to confer 
with a similar committee appointed by the wheel makers. It 
is understood that the Master Mechanics’ Association wil! 
also be asked to nominate one or more members to join this 
committee of conference. 

Mr. WALL moved that a committee be appointed to exam- 
ine plans and designs for various systems for safely heating 
cars, and that the Committee be instructed to report fully on 
the subject at the next convention. (Carried.) 

The Committee appointed to select a place for the next 
meeting recommended Alexandria Bay, in the Thousand 
Islands. Mr. Southgate, who had entertained them so well 
at Saratoga, had promised to entertain them still better at 
the Thousand Islands, and they considered the place present- 
ed far greater advantages than any other named. 

Mr. Jobn Kirby suggested Chicago. Mr. E. W. Grieves 
(Baltimore & Ohio) moved that the next place of meeting be 
Coney Island. It was objected, that though very convenient, 
it was too near New York, and that members. instead of get- 
ting an hotel to themselves, would be swamped by outsiders 
from the great city. 

The committee for nominating officers for the ensuing 
year then presented their report, and recommended the elec- 
tion of the following gentlemen as officers: 


OFFICERS. 
President.—W. McWood. 
Vice-Presidents.—J. W. Cloud, E. W. Grieve, J. S. Lentz: 
Treasurer.—J. Kirby. 
Secretary.—M, N. Forney. 


It was moved that the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee be as follows: Messrs. R. C. Blackall, R. D. Wade 
and T, A. Bissell. A ballot was then taken, which resulted in 
the election as members of the executive committee of Messrs. 
Blackall, Wood and Wade. The other officers were elected 
unanimously. The other members of the executive commit- 
tee whose term of office does not expire till June, 1888, are 
Messrs, F. D, Adams, E. B. Wall and L. Packard. When 


president-elect was absent in Canada, and the senior vice- 


second Vice-President, Mr. E. W. Grieves, to the meeting. 
Mr. Grieves then took the chair. 

Mr. WALL moved that the thanks of the Association be 
given to the management of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy: Railroad for their public spirit in affording facilities 
for the Burlington Brake Trials. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. RHODES asked if the complete report of the Brake Com- 
mittee, which was not yet completed, could be published in 
the annual proceedings. The report, at present before the 
convention, was only preliminary. If that alone could be 
published he should be glad to know, soas to avoid the un. 
necessary labor of tinishing the complete report. 

Mr. WALL moved that the complete report be published. 
(Carried.) 

It was then resolved that the committee on subjects to be 
reported on at the next convention, be authorized to report 
to the Executive Committee. 

The convention then adjourned to meet at Alexandria Bay, 
Thousand Islands, on the second Tuesday in June, 1888. 


SUBJECTS OF REPORTS. 

The following list gives the names of the gentlemen com- 

posing the various committees for experiment and investiga 
tion. No report was made to the convention on the subjects 
marked *. The other reports are published in full in the 
present issue, except the reports on brakes and couplers, which 
were published last week. 
_ stan dards and Appliances for the Safety of Trainmen.— 
The committee on this subject is composed of Messrs. H. 
Hegewisch, U.S. Holling Stock Co., 35 Wall street, New 
York; John Kirby, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Cleve- 
land, O.; M. N. Forney, 45 Broadway, N. Y. 

* British and Continental Practice in Matters of Interest 
to the Master Car-Builders’ Association.—Committee: 
Messrs. R. H. Soule, New York, Lake Erie & Western, Buf 





falo, N. Y.; Wm. McWood, Grand Trunk, Montreal, Can- 
ada; Henry A. Whitney, Intercolonial, Moncton, N. B, 


| Automatic 


the election was concluded, Mr. Verbryck stated that as the | 


president had just left the room, he would introduce the | 


Freight Car Rrakes.—Committee: Messrs. 
Godfrey W. Rhodes, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Aurora, 
Ill.; Geo. Hackney, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, 


| Kan. ; B. Welch, Central Pacific, Sacramento, Cal.; John 


S. Lentz, Pennsylvania & New York Canal & Railroad 
Company, Packerton, Pa.; W. T. Hildrup, Harrisburg Car 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; D. H. Neale, editor Railroad Gazette, 


| New York. 
| 


* The Comparative Advantages of the Two Methods of 
| Constructing Freight Cars, with and without Platform 
Timbers or End Sills projecting from the End of the Var.— 
Committee: Messrs. E. B. Wall, Pittsburgh, Cincmnati & St. 
Louis, Columbus, Ohio; B. K. Verbryck, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Chicago, Ill.; George W. Cushing, Phila- 
delphia & Reading: W. H. Harrison, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, Baltimore, Md.; W. F. Turreff, Cleveland, Col., Cinn. 
& Ind., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* Maximum Outside Dimensions of Freight Cars.—Com 
mittee: Messrs. John P. Levan, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Altoona, Pa.; C. A. Smith, Union Trunk Line, 267 Fourth 
street, Jersey City, N. J.; George C. Watrous, Vetroit, Lan- 
sing & Northern Railroad, Ionia, Mich. 

Standard Draw-Gear for Non-Automatic ie 
Committee: Messrs. T. Sutherland, Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
Detroit, Michigan; Allen Cooke, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
Danville, Ill. 

* Appliances to Prevent the Slipping of Wheels, both Pas- 
senger and Freight.—Committee: Messrs. J. W. Marden, 
Fitchburg Railroad, Boston, Mass,; E. W. Grieves, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Day, Wil- 
mington, Columbus & Augusta Railroad, Florence, 8. C. 

11. Standard Freight Car Truck and Azle for Cars of 
60,000 lbs. Capacity.—Committee: Messrs. Joseph Wood, 
Pennsylvania Company, Fert Wayne, Ind. ; H. Roberts,Grand 
Trunk & Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railways, De- 
troit, Mich.; M. M. Martin, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, 
Decatur, Ill.: R. C. Blackall, Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; W. A. Scott, Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, Chicago, I]. 

Standard Sizes of Lumber for Freight Cars.—Commit- 
tee: Messrs. William Forsyth, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Aurora, Ill.; Frank J. Hecker, Peninsular Car 
Works, Detroit, Mich.; W. R. Davenport, Erie Car Works, 
Erie, Pa. 

The Best Form and Construction of Car Roofs.—Com- 
mittee: Messrs. J. D. MclIiwain, Grand Trunk Railway 
(Great Western Division), London, Ont.; Samuel Irwin, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, Sedalia, Mo.: L. Packard, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, West Albany, N.Y. 

* Subjects to be Reported for Investigation and Discussion 
at the Next Annual Convention.—Committee: Messrs. J. W. 
Marden, Fitchburg Railroad, Boston, Mass.; John W. Cloud, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa.; Thomas A. Bissell, 
New York Central Sleeping Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Adoption of a Standard Automatic Freight Car 
Coupler.—Final report by the Executive Committee. 





EXHIBITS. 

Among the exhibits shown in the hall of the West Hotel, 
Minneapolis, during the recent convention of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association, and not enumerated in our previous 
issue, were four different patterns of the Scarritt chair. 
Three of these chairs are adapted for parlor cars and one for 
chair-cars. All have an adjustable foot-rest, which slides 
out of the way and underneath the seat of the chair when 
no longer needed. In three of the chairs the angle of the 
back is also adjustable; the adjustment is easily worked and 
is simple in construction and does not appear likely to get 
out of order. These chairs, however, are principally distin- 
guished by the larger amount of horse-hair used in stuffing 
the backs, seats and arm-rests. The three larger chairs have 
no sharp corners, an excellent point and calculated to save 
ladies’ dresses and men’s elbows. The frame-work of the 
chairs is very strong and well secured by double bevel tenons, 
In some of the chairs, including that used by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, no gimp is used, which is considered 
objectionable on account of its liability to fray. The backs 
and armrests as well as the seats are framed and can be 
easily removed from the main body of the chair. 

A model is shown of the Rigby car wheel. The body of 

the wheel 1s made of cast steel, alloyed wtih aluminium. The 
body while still hot is compressed by hydraulic pressure and 
is locked into the tire so that the tire cannot, when broken, 
| leave the wheel. 
The Van Beek car chair is shown by the Streator Reclining 
| Car Co. The back can be reversed and placed in several dif- 
ferent positions and a mcvable and adjustable foot-rest is 
also provided. 

The Detroit Car Truck Co. show a box-car almost entirely 
constructed of steel, and mounted on trucks fitted with along 
equalizing beam. 

The Blaine Car Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, O., exbib- 
ited an automatic dump car of very ingenious construction. 
The doors are self latcbiug and open automatically when - the 
body of the car is inclined to a certain angle. 

The Van Dorsten car coupler has an elastic cushion, con- 
sisting of a piece of rubber confined so that it cannot be in- 
jured by blows in coupling. 

The Ross brake shoe with Meehan steel pieces was shown 
on a Mann Boudoir car, which runs regularly on the Cincin_ 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 

This car is equipped with a pair each of Allen, Ramapo, 
Washburn and Wednesoury steel-tired wheels, Last Sep- 
tember the car was taken to the company’s shops, after hav- 
ing run 22,040 miles. The wheels were all returned on 
account of sharp flanges, common cast iron brake shoes hav- 
ing been used. On Oct. 7, 1886, the car was again 
placed in service with the same wheels, but, instead of old 
old style cast shoes, the Meehan flange and outside-of-tread. 
bearing brake shoes were substituted. 

It is stated that this car, since last October, has been in 
continual service, haying up to date ran more than 100,000 
miles. Ali the wheel tires are in good condition, and there 
has been but one renewal of shoes during all this period. 

This shoe has pieces of hard crucible steel imbedded in the 
parts of a Ross shoe bearing on the top of the flange and on 
the outer part of the tread. It is claimed that these hard 
pieces act as turning tools and trim the wheel true. 

The Fox Machine Co. exhibited a patent universal trimmer 














mitering machine for cutting moldings at any angle. 
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The following car couplers, in addition to those already 
mentioned, were exhibited either by actual full-sized draw- 
heads or by wooden or brass models: Rivers, Robinson, Mc- 
Grath, Howard, Edwards, Sherman, Campbell, Fish and 
Raddin. 

Mr. John M. Finnerty exhibited a rail joint and Mr. 8, R. 
Stennard exhibited a car journal box. 





NOTES. 

On Thursday afternoon a majority of the visitors to the 
ecnvention were taken out to Lake Minnetonka over the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis road and were entertained at the 
Lake Park Hotel. The whole affair was a great success. 
Covers were laid at the hotel for 284 people, and a cold colla™ 
tion was served in a very satisfactory manner. Speeches 
were made by Mr. E. H. Andress, M. J. Weimer, Mr. Geo. 
W. Morris, Commissioner L. 8. Coffin, of Iowa; Col. Her- 
rick, of Cleveland, Obio; Mr. H. A. Towne, of Minneapolis; 
Mr. F. D. Adams, Mr. Tooth and others. 

Mr. Coffin referred especially to the fact that during the 
debate in Congress on the Inter-state Commerce bill, no refer- 
ence was made and no amendment proposed in the interests 
of the safety of trainmen. He thought this omission a very 
serious one, but trusted that the members of this convention 
would be more mindful of the lives of men than Congress. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the M. & St. Louis Railway 
Company, with special mention of the names of Mr. W. H. 
Truesdale and Mr. G. F. Wilson, the Superintendent and 
Master Mechanic of the line. 

On arriving at the lake the party went for a trip 
on the steamer ‘“ City of St. Louis,” which two days 
afterwards was wrecked in a squall. An excellent band ac- 
companied the party, but the great heat effectually prevented 
all but a few enthusiasts from dancing. Indeed the unusual 
heat bas formed the only drawback to an otherwise very 
pleasant convention at which much serious work was done. 

The West Hotel is an exceedingly handsome and commo. 
dious structure, and the visitors were very comfortably 
entertained, though the slowness of the service at meals and 
one or two other points left something to be desired. 

The city of Minneapolis excited the warm admiration of 
all the members and their friends, though few of the latter 
had much time todevote to sightseeing, amid the bustle of an 
unusually animated and busy convention distinguished by 
many interesting and even exciting reports and debates upon 
questions of vital interest. 

The following is an approximate list of the representative 
members present : 

F. D.Adams, La Mott Ames, R. C. Blackall, L. Packard, 
R. W. Bushnell, J. W. Cloud, W. Forsyth, Clem. Hackney, 
Geo. Hackney, E. W. Grieves, A. F. Jackson, J. Kirby, J. N 
Lauder, J. 8. Lentz, J. Mackenzie, J. W. Marden, J. D. Mc- 
Ilwain, Robt. Miller, C. W. Mills, T. Sutherland, H. L. Pres- 
ton, G. W. Rhodes, D. C. Richardson, W. J. Robertson, F. 
L. Sheppard, W. B. Snow, J. Townsend, W. F. Turreff, B. 
K. Verbryck, R. D. Wade, E. B. Wall, R. H. Wilbur, Joseph 
Wood, Henry A. Whitney, George F. Wilson and C. J. But- 
ler. 

Among the active members present were the following: 
Thos. A. Bissell, John Cowan, G. W. Demarest, John F. De 
vine, G. W. Ettenger, J. B. Fletcher, W. A. Foster, G. H- 
Gramling, L: Finlay, F. J. Hecker, J. Hodge, D. B. Hunter, 
8. Irvin, A. M. Kitteridge, L. J. Cox, H. C. McCarty, F. M. 
Wilder, H. M. Perry, J. Richardson, W. A. Stone, B. Welsh, 
C. A. Smith, T. B. Voglen, Ross Kells, ©. M. Leonard, J. 
H. Davis, W. T. Small, J. Meehan, J. S. Patterson and J. 
T. Casey. 

There were in all fully 70 members present, and nearly all 
the most important lines in the country were represented. 
Several railroad officers not members of the M. C. B. were 
present, including several members of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association, the President; Mr. Jacob Johann, taking an 
active part in the debates. Mr. Geo. Gibbs (Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul), Mr. Joseph Porter (Indiana, Blooming- 
ton & Western) and Mr. N. W. Howson (late Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania) were also among those present. 








The St. Paul Meeting of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association. 





TUESDAY. 

The convention met at Chamber of Commerce at St. Paul 
at 10 a. m. and was opened by prayer. The Associa. 
tion were welcomed to the city by the Hon. Charles 
D. Kerr, President of the Common Council. He re- 
ferred to the great importance of railroads in 
opening up the state of Minnesota, which, young as it is, 
has over 4,000 miles of railroad in operation. He stated 
that though not an old settler, there were but 39 miles of rail_ 
road in the state when he first arrived 22 years ago. 

The Association was also addressed by Mr. Thos. Cochran, 
Jr., Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
claimed that St. Paul was virtually the capital of a territory 
of 400,000 square miles, as much as all New England, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Illinois, the two Virginias 
Mississippi and Louisiana. We have ten systems of railroad; 
centering in St. Paul, and a single road, the Manitoba, ha 
within a year built nearly 800 miles of railroad. 

The secretary then called the roll and 86 full members, 3 
as:ociate members and one honorary member responded. 
This was stated to be the best roll in the annals of the associa- 
tion. 

The Vice-President, Mr. Jacob Johann, then delivered his 
address and referred in feeling terms to the death of the 
President, Mr. Wm. Woodcock. He also referred to the 
death of four other members, Mr. Geo. Colby, Mr. W. W. 
Evans, Mr. H. G. Brooks and Mr. Geo. E. Howe. 

Mr. J. Davis Barnett proposed a note of condolence to Mr. 


Woodcock’s widow, which was accepted and entered in the 
minutes; the vote was supported by Mr. Lauder, Mr. 
Sprague, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Briggs. 

A discussion then took place on the use of lump cal and 
run of mine coal. Mr. N. A. Whitney (Inter-Colonia)) found 
that run of mine coal could be used when it came from hard 
bituminous coal, but would not unswer where the coal was 
very soft or full of slate. Mr. Sprague (H. K. Porter & Co.) 
thought that it depended largely on the kind of grate bar 


coal with good results, 

The secretary asked for an expression of opinion on the 
merits of the extended front end. He considers that it did 
not give a saving of fuel, but when rightly applied would 
prevent sparks, Mr, Lauder used the extension front on 
nearly all his engines in combination with a single high exhaust 
nozzle, and found nearly all the sparks were deposited in the 
front end and were not thrown out of the stack. With a large 
boiler and careful firing with these appliances and a brick 
arch, there was little smoke. As generally used there was 
a difficulty in getting a proper draught, the smoke- 
box being filled up by the baffle plate; he had 
adopted a style of blast pipe which had been illustrated in the 
Railroad Gazette, which got rid of these difficulties and pre- 
vented the flues at the back of the boiler filling up. While 
it improved the steaming of the engine and _ lessened 
sparks, there was no saving of fuel. Mr. Hickey 
(Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western) believed 
tke extended front was a success if properly fitted up; it saved 
fuel and prevented sparks, and saved the material in cone 
and netting. Mr. Swanston (Jefferson Madison & In- 
dianapolis) claimed no economy for the extension front, 
but found increased cleanliness and freedom from 
sparks, Mr. John McKenzie (New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis) did not believe in the extension frontend. It 
weighs 5,000 lbs., which is prejudicial to the trucks. Witha 
properly constructed ordinary front end, diamond stack and 
a brick arch, we get less smoke and a better result, and do not 
make any fires on the side of the track. An 
engine will fill the front end twice in 140 
miles, and when once full it is far more liable to throw sparks 
than an ordinary stack. Mr. Baffet was in favor of the ex 
tension front. Mr. Cooper (Lake Shore & Western) did not 
believe in the extension front and was using a straight 
stack with a long nozzle and No. 11 wire netting. Mr. 
Lowe said that extension fronts were 20 years old 
and had been used and abandoned several times. 
He asked why the Association did not settle the question. All 
the fires did not come from sparks thrown from the chimney, 
but many came from the ash pan, especially on windy days. 
Mr. Sinclair defended the Association from the charge 
of being non-progressive and thought that the exten- 
sion front was used because it appeared to be the 
only practicable device for preventing sparks, Mr. E- 
M. Roberts was much in favor of the extension front, he 
used netting with 314 mesh to the inch, of No. 13 wire, which 
prevented large sparks passing through. It would not stop 
the fine dust. The weight of the extension did not ex- 
ceed 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. Many extension fronts 
had not given satisfaction solely through faulty work- 
manship. Mr. Cooper had noticed the _ results 
given by extension fronts and thought they were not as good 
as those he obtained in his own line without them. Mr. Jas. 
Meehan (Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific), stated 
that the Cincinnati Southern in 1881 paid $33,000 for 
damages from fires. He introduced the extension stack 
in combination with brick arches and had not paid a dollar 
for fire since. The cost of the extension is nominal. The 
fire-brick arch consists of five bricks, costing 60 cents each, 
and we use two arches a year. If the extension is put on 
properly, air-tight, you will have no trouble, and the brick 
arches will prevent sparks being carried into the extension 
front. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Secretary’s report was read. It stated that since the 
last report, 28 full members and one associate member have 
been admitted to membership, 5 members have resigned, and 
12 have been dropped from the rolls for non-payment of 
dues, 1 as per resolution passed at Boston, and 5 members 
have died, while 4 full members have ;been made honorary 
members, and the Association now numbers 251 full mem- 
bers, 14 associate and 14 honorary, making a total mem- 
bership of 279. 

The funds were in flourishing condition, and he suggested 
that the secretary’s salary be increased. Various railroads 
and manufacturing firms had contributed $722 towards the 
printing fund. The receipts from members’ dues had been 
$1,198. The Boston fund now amounts to $5,200, invested 
in government 4 per cent. bonds, and $676 not yet invested. 
The report was accepted. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Geo. Richards (Providence & Boston), 
reported that the receipts for the year had been $1,978, and 
the expenses $1,934, leaving a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer of $4.97. The expenses had been really wholly 
incurred in printing and engraving and the Secretary’s 
salary, the latter being $800. An auditing committee was 
appointed to examine the Treasurer’s report. 

The report of a committee on the best proportion of 
locomotive cylinders was then read. They stated that though 
they had sent outa large number of circulars, they had only 
received replies from Messrs. Barnett, Meehan, Sinclair 
and Mr. J. McGrayel, of the Des Moines and 
Ft. Dodge ; Thos. Twombley, of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Mr. S. G. Copestake, of the Glasgow 
Locomotive Works, Scotland, and from Mr. F. W. 
Webb, of the London & Northwestern. Most of the 
gentlemen gave rules which they used for proportioning the 





used. Mr. Foster (Fitchburg) stated that they used slack | M 





diameter of cylinders and stroke to the diameter of the 
driving wheel, the boiler pressure and the weight on the driv- 
ers. These rules gave very varying results, as shown below. 

For a passenger engine with 26-in, stroke of piston, 61 
in, mean diameter of driving wheels, 160 lbs. boiler pressure 
and 60,000 lbs. weight on drivers, the rules given by the 
following gentlemen gave the folowing results: 





Inches. | Inches 

MIE ‘nchnce 0 0pa0p000: BE. D CIEED. sconces. chaa cae 
bet - 16.6 no Sbs edb det re 15.7 

- a8 | Rule proposed by the 
° Committee. ............. 16.1 


The Committee ae a Teate’ in which the mean effective 
cylinder pressure was taken at 85 per cent. of the boiler 
pressure, and that the tractive force thus given should be 
one-fourth of the adhesive weight for passenger engines | 
1 divided by 414 for freight engines and 1 divided by 414 
fer switching engines.* The report was accompanied by an 
interesting table, showing the variation from the Committee’s 
rule found in a large number of engines actually running 
and designed by both American, British and Continental en- 
gineers. Many of the passenger engines appeared to possess 
considerable excess of weight, while many of the freight 
engines and all the switching engines were deficient in 
adhesive weight. 

The discussion on the paper being opened, the President 
called on Mr. Charles Blackwell (Union Pacific), the chairman 
of the Committee for any remarks. Mr. Blackwell having 
briefly explained one or two points, Mr. John Hickey stated 
that on his road they used two classes of American type en- 
gines; both had 17 x 24 in. cylinders, 62 in. drivers and 140 
Ibs, pressure ; one class of engines, however, had 51,000 Ibs- 
on the drivers, while the other had 59,000. He found that 
this difference in weight made a considerable difference 
in their hauling power and in the wear of tires 
and machinery. The heavier engines would haul 30 
tons, or 114 cars, more than the lighter ones; and while they 
wore the tires more there was less wear on the machinery. 
He considered that 15,000 Ibs. per wheel was a proper load 
and that 16,000 lbs. was a maximum, as anything above 
this increased the wear of tires very rapidly. The Secre- 
tary, Mr. Setchel (Brooks Locomotive Works), did not 
believe in having cylinders too large for the engines. Mr. 
Barnett (Midland Division, Grand Trunk) believed that a 
large cylinder gave opportunity for greater expansion. 
The formula quoted by the Committee gave varied 
results because founded on various assumptions. In good 
modern engines the fall from initial pressure was not more 
than 7 per cent. He assumed one-fifth as the co-efficient of 
adhesion, because his line went through a woody country, 
and he was much troubled with snow, and ample adhesion 
was very necessary for any engine working in snow. Mr. 
Angus Sinclair considered that the report would 
prevent engines being over-cylindered, which had been 
too prevalent a practice. A small boiler and large cylinder 
meant an extravagant use of fuel, as the engines were loaded 
in proportion to the cylinder and not in proportion to the 
boiler; it was better to increase the pressure than the diame- 
ter of the cylinder. Practically they never obtained more 
than four-fold expansion in locomutives ; more expansion, if 
possible, would be advisable. Mr. Lauder believed that 
higher pressures would be adopted ; Mr. Underhill, on the 
Boston & Albany, has used 160 lbs. to the square inch for 
many years with excellent results; Mr. Stevenson, of the 
Lake Shore, had used 180 Ibs., and on the old Colony the 
speaker had used 170 lbs. He thought a higher pressure wa, 
preferable to a larger cylinder ; the use of better and larger 
boilers was now possible, and rendered the use of higher 
pressures practicable. 

The report of the Committee on Traction Increasers 
was then read.+ They stated that they had just 
sent out a circular asking questions, and had re- 
ceived 15 answers, which may be summarized as 
follows: ‘Mr. Meehan considered that it was better to 
make heavier boiler, frame and springs than to use trac- 
tion increasers. Mr. Lauder had abandoned their use. 
Mr. McGrayel did not believe in them. Mr. G. W. 
Ettenger (Chesapeake & Ohio), would only advise such 
a device where the boiler capacity was excessive, and 
would prefer that the engine frame should be extended 
to take the tank. Mr. Jno. McKenzie’s experiments 
with traction increasers had been satisfactory. Mr. Barnett 
had added a tank to light engines for local traffic, and con- 
sidered that in new engines the tank should be permanent, 
The Committee recommended that the subject be continued. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. R. H. Briggs, the 
chairman of the Committee stated that traction increasers 
were beneficial to engines which were too light for their 
cylinder power. Mr. Lauder hoped that the subject 
would not be continued; though a device of this kind 
had been before the public 20 years none were 
now in use, and he believed consequently that 
they were utterly useless. The extra weight was 
trying to the springs and was injurious to the engine and 
roadbed. Mr. McKenzie believed that for over-cylindered 
engines a traction increaser saved the wear of the tires; the 
device was only intended to be used when the engine 
was running slowly, as in shifting or getting over a 
hill, and therefore would not be prejudicial to the 
springs or tires; he bad only one engine fitted with 
a traction increaser, but he found that one needed only one 
box of sand per week, while the ordinary engines required two 
or three per day. Mr. N. W. Howson (Eames Vacuum Brake 
Co.) moved that traction increasers with present style of en- 
gine are unnecessary. The President asked if it was neces- 





* This paper - be printed in full in the nextissue of the 
Railroad Gazett 

+ Both of these engines have been recently illustrated in the 
Railroad Gazette, 
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sary to dignify traction increasers by a resolution. Mr. John | was often composed of 15 cars. He believed that boilers could 
Hickey believed in traction increasers if automatic. | now be made to safely carry 200 Ibs. to the square inch. Mr. 
Mr. Howson advised placing iron on the top of the boiler if Howson said that boilers doubtless could be built that would, 
adhesion was deficient. Mr. Setchel pointed out that all| carry any pressure, but the difficulty was to use steam eco- 
engines had a traction increaser in the shape of a sand-box,| nomically in the cylinder without condensation. To 
and that a sand-box was more injury to an engine than obviate this it was necessary that the steam should 
additional weight on the wheels, which would often be useful | be superheated. Mr. Lauder did not anticipate that 
in a pinch and take the place of sand. Mr. Henry proposed | superheated steam would be used in locomotives and it 
that two additional members be placed on the Committee. | introduced some complications. Mr. Hickey said that 
The resolution was lost, and the report of the Committee | the pressure depended on the strength of the boiler and 
accepted and the Committee continued. | agreed with Mr. Lauder that increased boiler would promot> 

The report of the Committee on Cross-heads and Guide_| economy. The experiments on the C., B. & Q. made some 
bars was then called for, but the chairman, Mr. Howson, years ago with superheated steam were unfavorable.* The 
merely reported progress and asked that the Committee be | lubrication was difficult and the additional expense of super- 
continued. Carried. | heaters was considerable. Higher pressures were better than 

The report of Committee on Cylinder Packing was then | larger cylinders, and boilers should be made to carry 180 to 


read. They reported a large number of replies giving par: | 
ticulars as to the size and kind of piston rings in use. The | 
majority of those answering used two cast-iron rings | 
cut in one place, with a piston head composed of a| 
spider follower plate and tee rings; the rings having no | 
springs to set them out, conforming to the shape of the 
cylinder by their own elasticity only. Five roads | 


200 Ibs. 

Mr. L. M. Ames (Beech Creek) wished to ascertain the 
opinion of the silent members, and therefore moved a resolu- 
tion that it is not advisable to increase the boiler pressure of 
freight engines above 135 lbs. Mr. Lauder opposed the motion 
and Mr. Burford also opposed it, as he had screwed valves 
down when he was an engineer and had foundit a decided 


preferred to use the solid head on the ground that it is| benefit. Mr. Sinclair considered that high pressures were 
cheaper and has no loose parts liable to get adrift and cause | more useful for freight than for passenger engines as the 
accident. Mr. Bennett found that cylinders would run/| former were worked generally with less expansion. He ob- 
150,000 to 200.000 miles without re-boring, but cousidered | jected to the resolution as fixing a limit to progress. Mr. H. 
it was better to take a light cut every hundred thousand Cooper (Lake Erie & Western) considered that all boilers 
miles. It seemed to be generally conceded that with steam | should be strong enough tocarry 140 Ibs, The discussion 
packing the cylinders wore more at the ends, and that the | was then adjourned. 
wear is less with cast-iron rings than with brass rings. | Mr. Ames’ resolution having been withdrawn, the Presi- 
The discussion being opened, Mr. W. Sprague (H. K. Por- | dent announced that the Strong locomotive had arrived, and | 
ter & Co.) asked why the Committee recommended that the | that that Mr. Strong wished to take the members for 
rings should be turned larger than the cylinder; that was an | #2 excursion on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


unmechanical method and the ring consequently would not| im order to show the capability of the engine. Mr. 
fit the cylinder exactly. He had compressed the | Barnet moved that the Association examine the 
rings with lap joints and turned them true to the| Strong engine, but decline the excursion, Mr. Riggs 


diameter of the cylinder for the last fifteen years | urged that Mr. Strong be encouraged as aninventor. The 


and had found no difficulty in doing so. Mr. Albert Griggs | President then suggested that Mr. Strong be allowed to 
(Providence & Worcester) turned the rings larger than the | #ddress them for five minutes. This was agreed to, and Mr, 
cylinder, then cut out a piece and re-turned the ring to the| “eo. S. Strong came forward and stated that he 
true size. Mr. Lauder said the discussion seemed to hinge | bad been at work on the engine for seven years: 
on questions of detail. The rings as commonly |and had not hitherto brought it before the public 
turned (larger than the cylinder) would be so slightly | The considerable difference between his engine and an ordi. | 
out of true that it was immaterial. The principle of the |28ry locomotive could only be appreciated by riding on it | 
packing now generally used was that the elasticity of the | He believed that he could run twelve coaches full of passen- 








ring itself would keep it tight. Hecut the rings diagonally, | 
so as to be in. apart, and thought the circle was near 
enough without a break joint. He allowed the rings to revolve. | 
Practically every one is now using cast-iron solid rings. | 

After a short adjournment the President announced that 
they were now open to discuss any question brought before 
them, as was the practice during the noon hour of the second 
day of the Convention. 

Mr. Burford asked what was the proper mileage to run to 
a pint of oil. He considered 75 miles a fair average. Mr. 
Setchel thought it depended, largely upon circumstances, 
Mr. Jobn McKenzie had found that passenger engines running 
116 miles per piut of cylinder oil gave excellent results, and 
that on his line engines had run double that distance with 
everything im good condition. He allowed 80 miles 
for freight and 116 miles for passenger. The men 





were not given any money premium, butwere thought more 
of when they did well. As regards consumption of coal and | 
oil, he used the Detroit, and Nathan & Dreyfus sight-feed lu- | 
bricators. Mr. Hatswell (Flint & Pere Marquette) also used 

sight-feed lubricators, but found only 15 miles as an average. 

Mr. R. H. Briggs considered automatic lubricators superior 

to the old-fashioned method. Some years ago, on a line with | 
which he was connected, the cost of valve oil was 24 cents per | 
hundred miles run using Galena oil. When the automatic 
lubricators were introduced, this was reduced 18 cents, using 


valvoline, and during 1884 and 1885 this figure has been | their relative cost and efficiency. 


further reduced to less than 3 cents, although the oil costs a 
dollar a gallon. The cost per hundred miles run was a better 


criterion than the amount consumed. Mr. Briggs’ figures | 12¢ Wheel Tires ¢ 


were received with cousiderable incredulity ; but he maintained | 
their correctness. The President called attention to the fact | 
that the smallest consumption per mile of both oil and coal | 
did not always give the best results ; that it was often well to | 
consume a little more in crder to haul a heavier train. | 
Mr. Lauder then introduced the subject of high pressure | 
steam. He thought the present pressure might be increased, | 
and in many ivstances higher pressures were being carried in | 
tbis country with good resu'ts, especially for pasgenger en- | 
gines, The increased loads which we were now obiiged to hau! 
necessitated more power, which is easily obtained by the use 
of higher pressure. There was little difficulty with modern | 
passenger engines slipping, but there was a difficulty in 
getting sufficient power at high speed, and the prob- 
lem was to increase that power without increasing 
the weight. An engine wov'd not stand being worked at a 
10-in. cut-off for any great distance, but with a higher press | 
ure the same power could be obtained with an earlier cut-off. 
which would enable the engine to steam freely. He had found 
no difficulty on the score of lubrication. Oneof his engines 
with 175 lbs, pressure was driving the well-known Fall River 
boat train on the Old Colony. He used balance valves and 
aflarge boiler with nearly 1,500 feet of heating surface, 
They had never before been able to get an engine that 
would steam satisfactorily in doing this work, but with this 
engine the large amount of heating surface gave plenty 
of steam, and the high pressure with a 10 
in. cut off gave all the power they needed in working up 
the Stoughton grade. They hauled 13 cars, eleven of which 


were 60 feet long and held 76 passengers each. The train | 


| 


| shown round by Mr. J. C. Barber, master car-builder. 


gers at 60 miles per hour. It was then agreed that Mr. | 
Strong’s invitation be accepted. The excursion wil 
probably take place on Thursday. The Association then | 
adjourned to meet on Thursday morning. 
SUBJECTS ON WHICH REPORTS ARE TO BE MADE. 

The following is a list of the subjects upon which reports | 
are to be made : | 

1. Proportions of Locomotive Cylinders : To give the best | 
results what rule should be followed for proportioning the | 
cylinders of an engine when the size of driving wheels 
weight available for adhesion and boiler steam pressure 
given quantities ¢ 

2. Traction Increasers: Their various types and relative | 
merits; also cases in which their use can be recommended. 

3. Cross Heads and Guide Bars: The various types in 
use, the materials and their construction and results ob- 
tained. | 

4. Packing: {The various forms of piston packing in use, | 
and obtained results. Also the most economical and satisfac- 
tory packing for piston rods, valve stems, regulator and air 
pump stuffing boxes, wita results obtained. 

5. Locomotive Preparation: Washing and lighting up| 
locomotives, showing the best system in use for washing | 
out, and most economical and expeditious mode of raising | 
steam in firing up, and the necessary plant for same. 

6. Coaling Up Locomotives: The various plans in use, and | 


| 


’ 
are | 








7. Standard Form of Tire Section. 
8. What Control Has the Engineer Over the Wear of Driv- 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS, 

A party of about 150 master mechanics and their friends | 
on Wednesday afternoon visited the Northern Pacific cars | 
already described in these columns, The train was hauled by 


the Strong engine, ‘‘ Duplex ” number 444, The party were 





The Brooks patent car and locomotive truck was shown on 
a flat car which was derailed by running off an open switch. 
The experiment was pronounced a success, but the nature of | 
the device is not such as to render it of much use in actual | 
service. 

On the return trip the Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Co, exhibited their system of steam heating, which has 
been already fully described and illustrated in the Railroad | 
Gazette. Mr. F. M. Wilder and Mr. H. A. Little on behalf of 
the company explained the device to the visitors. Among 
the exhibits shown at the Convention were the foilow_ 


jing: The Big Sandy Sand Dryer, exhibited by E. M. 


Roberts, of Ashland, Ky. This dryer is of very sim- | 
ple construction, is entirely self-contained, the parts | 
exposed to the fire are easily renewed and do not come incon™ | 
tact with the sand. It has been in use on the Chesapeake | 
& Ohio for three years. The Boies steel wheel is| 
shown by the Dickson Manufacturing Co., of Scranton; tho | 
Kalamazoo Velocipede and hand car are also shown. M. | 
M. Buck, of St. Louis, exhibits a head-light with illuminated 
figures on the sides and front, The Stark Car Brake Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, show a model of a method for working a car 
brake by levers from either the ground or roof. The specialty 
of this device is that when locked by a man applying it from 
the roof itcan be unlocked and taken off by a man on 


the ground and vice versa. Geo, W. Marble 
shows some Acme wrenches of ingenious constructioi, 
The Colby patent couplivg is shown by a medel. This coup- 
ling is intended to be attached to the rear end of tenders and 
can easily be uncoupled from the Miller hook on a 
curve, the hook being movable. Phillips, Nimick & Co., 
of Pittsburgh, show specimens of flanged iron from 

their Sligo rolling mills. A model is shown of the Blaine side 
dump car. Two hundred of these cars are now building. for 
the Union Pacific. Farrell's bandless locomotive spring is 
shown by the Detroit Spring Works. The Detroit Lubricator 
Co, show double sight-feed lubricators. May’s double latch 
reversing lever is shown, The Burton Lumber Co., of Baton 
Rouge, La., exhibit specimens of their cypress weather boards, 
It is stated that this lumber, when exposed to the weather, 
will last for fifty years. Some ingenious rerailing frogs were 
shown, adapted for use either on the right hand or left hand 
of a curve, but no name of exhibitor was visible. The 
same may be said of a model coal pocket, Drawings were 
shown of the Booth balanced valve for locomotives. A model 
was shown of the Brooks safety car and locomotive truck. 
This device involves the use of an extra pair of wheels 
on each axle, and therefore hardly commends itself to 
the attention of practical men. An excellent model 
was shown of the pattern of locomotive built at the 
Portland Locomotive Works in 1862. The model was 
unusually correct to the smallest details, and excited con- 
siderable interest. Among the visitcrs were three gentlemen 
who served their apprenticeships at these works about that 
time, The model was made by a ship carpenter named J. D. 
Ellis. Several forms of the Hancock inspirator cut open to 
show the interior were exhibited. The McIntosh cross-head 
pusher was shown. The Consolidated Brake Shoe Co. exhibited 
the Meehan shoe, in which pieces of hard steel cast in the shoe 
served to turn down the part of the tire not usually in con- 
tact with the rail. In addition to these exhibits, several that 
were shown at the Master Car-Builders’ Convention were 
also exhibited. 








Rail Sections. 


A paper on Rail Sections, by Mr. W. F. Mattes, which 
was read at the Scranton meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, was published in the Railroad 
Gazette, April 8, 1887. The following discussion has since 
been printed, and is here given in abstract. Such matter is 
omitted as has recently appeared in the Railroad Gazette in 
Mr. Sandberg’s letters and otherwise. 


C. P. SANDBERG: With regard to Mr. Mattes’ citation of my 
own testimony, and his inferenceas to my reason for increas- 
ing the thickness of theweb * * * myreason was simply 
based on the experience of many years as to the behavior in 
the track of rails with relatively thin and thick webs. The 
latter keep up to the level; the former bend down at the ends 
or joints, after millions of tons have passed over them. I 
think this prolonged test in the track is more reliable than 
single tests or calculations; in fact, it is the only reliable one. 
The thickening of the web downwards, as proposed by Mr, 
Mattes, has been in use for twenty years on one of the Irish 
railways, but has not been adopted elsewhere to my knowl- 
edge. The mitred cutting of rail-ends, which he mentions 
and justly condemns as useless, was tried in Wales some 
twenty years ago and abandoned. After all, 1 have little to 
say concerning the minute details of rail-sections, in view of 
the much greater importance, in my view, of insisting upon 
increased weight (permitting increased hardness) of rails, to 
suit them to the severe requirements of modern traffic, I 
fear it is no longer possible, if it ever was, to bring manu- 
facturers and enginesrs to unite upon standard sections. 
Meanwhile, the crying need of the hour is more metal in the 
rail, Last year I ventured to prophesy accidents on Ameri- 
can roads from too great economy of material; and I am 
sorry to see that the winter proved my - prophesy 
true. We have bad our warnings in Europe also ; 
and with us the change which they indicated is rapidly 
coming to pass. I trust the same will be the case in the 
States. Mathematical formulas are very well; but 





Uni 
let them not be used to justify light weight ! My views have 
been so often stated that I need not repeat them here, They 
may be summed up in a single sentence. We can get in- 
crease, both of safety, comfort and durability, by using 
heavier and harder rails. 

Mr. Mattes: It is very satisfuctory to have Mr. Sand- 
berg’s assent to a longer radius for top-bearing surface. * * 
After all that has been said and done and suffered, in the 
evolution of the old pear-head into its present form, Mr. 
Forney, in the Railroad and Engineering Journal for May, 
calmly raises the question, ‘‘ whether a fishing angle of 30 
degrees can be used without unduly straining the fish bolts,” 
and then proceeds to offer evidence to show that the bolts will 
not break. A sufficient answer might be given by reference 
to page 19 of this paper, and to pages 194, 369, 532 and 533, 
vol. ix. of Transactions; the fact being that this criticism, like 
the comments of the Gazette upon bearing-surface, misses the 
mark, With sections of the proposed weight we fear abra- 


sion. not breakage ; and we are designing for future years, 
with the increased severity of conditions which traffic re- 
quirements will demand, and heavy sections invite. ere- 


| quire, under years of service, a degree of rigidity at the 


joints which can never be obtained with a 30 degree angle, 

or anything like it. A perusal of the above references will 

also acquit me of the charge, which Mr. Forney makes, of 

es gd equal angles at top and bottom from mere force of 
it, 

The me oe! sides of the Welch-Sayre-Chanute head have 
been so almost universally adopted by American engineers, 
that I did not anticipate any serious opposition to 6 degree 
angles. But as the periodical re-examination, which all 
things in this age have to undergo, appears to be questioning 
our practice in this respect, it may be well to have the princi- 
pal arguments therefor spread upon the record. 

Mr. Chanute was led to the adoption of this feature by a 
systematic observance of actual forms of wear. But, while 
bis method and conclusion have been approved by our 
highest authorities, it is very probable that the beveled side 
owes much of its popularity to the facility with which it 
furnishes the beariug-surface necessary to the repose of the 
fish-bar in old age. It also serves a useful purpose jn main- 
taining the gauge and the width of head against lateral wear; 
more or less of which is inevitable with any form of head. 

It is undeniable that excessive side-slope leads to excessive 
wear, and the question thus becomes closely related to that 
of corner-radius, In the determination of these proportions 
we must have reference to the wheel-profile, and here comes 
in the great law of averages, It is the average, not the new 
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wheel that we have to deal with, and its form will be deter- 
mined in part by the car-builders and in aa by the rail- 
pattern. With a sharp-cornered rail, the ge of a pew 
wheel is held away from the rail, but the concentrated 
pressure soon eats away the throat-fillet, and the average 
profile will show a tendency towards figs. 15 and 26 [Rai!- 
road Gazette, April 8, pp. 230-231}, resulting in a constant'y 
chamfering of the sides. On the other hand, an excessive 
corner-radius establishes at once an unprofitable grinding 
contact. Anexcessive slope carries down the contact at en 
early stage, and the lateral pressure is supplemented by a 
component of the vertical. 

Observations of wear upon the later Pennsylvania patterns 
showed a slight excess of lateral contact, and the 
question was how to reduce it. Comparison with other 
rails, and consideration of the probable throat-radius of 
the average wheel, pointed to a reduction of the corner- 
radius. Possibly this should have been reduced to }¢ io. 
It was fixed at nine-sixteenths because it was evident that 
only a slight reduction was needed, because the Jarger radius 
is better for the wheels, and because the universai aduption 
of a Jarge radius by the railroads will so improve the average 
wheel, as to partly correct the trouble. * * * Astbe Von 
Weber experiments [on web thickness] bave really no practical 
value, it would not be worth while to pay them much atten- 
tion, were they not so continually quoted. For this reason I 
propose an examination, and reproduc? the Gazette's descrip- 
tion in full. [See Railroad Gazette, April 18, 1887.] 

* * * A piece of Dela vare, Lackawanna & Western 67- 
pound rail, 24!¢ in. long, was planed down in the web, by 
a round-nosed tool, to a thickness of \% in. It was then 
spiked at the middle to a hemlock tie, two spikes being placed 
on the outside to hold the iail in place, and one on the inside, 
to be drawn. Pressure was applied to the head, directly 
over the inside spike by a hydraulic ram, the spike started, 
and the rail was found to have received a set of five sixty- 
fourths inch, measured at the pcint of application of the ram. 
Taking the spike-resistance in this case also at 3,000 pounds, 
calculat‘on gives S = 150,000. The position of the rail to- 
ward the ram being then reversed, it was spiked to an oak 
tie, and an application of pressure doubled it over without 
disturbing the spil es. Of course a single experiment is not 
conclusive ; but the high values of S obtained in both cases 
with comparatively soft ties, the undue favorable assump- 
tions in the calculation of the von Weber rail, and the fact 
that his was iron and mine excelle it steel, make it reason- 
ably certain that his spikes drew too easily for comparison 
with American roads. To fully bring out the worthlessness 
of such experimental data, we have only to remember that a 
hollow wheel-tread or a worn rail-top is liable to cause the 
thrust of a flange to be accompanied by an application of the 
entire vertical load a considerable distance outside the centre 
of gravity of the rail-base. 

Mr. Sayre has kindly sent me a piece of the Mauch Chunk 

rail. The radius of corner curve, as worn by the wheels, is 
precisely jy, in. for an arc of %¢ in. chordal length, fulfill- 
ing my prediction that this rail would be found no exception 
to the genera] rule. The web shows « permanent outward 
set, which is also exhibited by a piece in the possession of Mr. 
John Fritz, of the Bethlehem Works. On the other hand, 
Mr. Sayre has several specimens which are not distorted. 
From such evidence as I could obtain at Bethlehem, I under- 
stand these pieces to have been cut from one bar, in a verti- 
cal slotter. and while it is possible that the distortion was 
effected in the rolling mill, my believe is that the web was 
sprung in service, partly by the unusual thrust, and partly 
by an outside application of vertical pressure brought about 
by the wearing away of the head. That some pieces show no 
springing may be accounted for by supposing them to have 
been taken from near a joint, where the rail was supported 
by the heavy angle-bar. Mr. Sayre does not agree to this 
opinion, and, perbaps, the question has little importance, as 
the circumstances were altogether abnormal. 
_ Apart from strength, we may some day have occasion to 
inquire as to the extent and effect of lateral springing, with- 
ia the elastic limit, under the thrust of high-speed trains. 
As a lateral deflection of .096 in. in the middle of a 
6-ft. length will correspond to the ordinate for a 10° curve, 
there is a possibility of sensibly affecting the alignment. Mr. 
Fritz suggests that a certain elasticity is necessary, or, at 
least, desirable. It seems to me that we can afford to 
allow very little, and certainly had very little with the old 
pear-head rails. Such weighty testimony as Mr. Sandber 
offers, in explanation of his action in increasing the percent- 
age of his web-metal, should be seriously considered. Unless, 
however, there is something in the behavior of beams under 
impact which should further modify our designs, I still think 
that his metal migbt be better disposed. Our ordinary 
method of calculating the deflection of beams gives no clue to 
the ability of the web to transmit stresses to the flange. 
Mathematically the web may be merely a line. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that in Mr. Sandberg’s sections the 
plane of minimum resistance to lateral thrust is so far down 
as to incur a severe combined stress. Is it not very probable 
that the deformation at the joints, which he experienced with 
thin-webbed rails, is due to a longitudinal compressive set, 
taken by the fibres at this same plane, where all the web 
stresses reach a maximum ? 

Right here an explanation, which should have been in the 
text of this paper, will be appropriate. It is not desirable 
that the resistance of the web to lateral thrust alone shall be 
absolutely uniform from the neutral axis down, as would be 
the case if the load were always centrally applied. and no 
difficulties were to be encountered in the rolling-mill. When 
the vertical load is out of centre a certain distance, it acts, 
with a leverage equal to that distance, to develop a 
lateral bending-strain in the web, which reaches its maximum 
where the web is thinnest. This is one reason why 
the thinnest place should be located where all other 


strains are lightest, viz, at the neutral axis. * * *| 


Nothing revolutionary has been attempted in the design of 
this web. Besides the Irish rail, I have been presented with 
evidence to show that other rails have been rolled of some- 
what this form; but none of them have approximated the 
required conditions, which are: Ist, a web resistance to 
lateral deflection, at or near the lower fillets, equal to the de- 
mands of experience; and 2d, resistance, from the neutral 
axis down to the fillets, as nearly uniform as due regard for 
the requirements of the rolling mill will permit. The first of 
these requirements is paramount, because it is a condition of 
safety; and Mr. Sandberg is quite right in insisting upon it. 
The second is a condition of economy; and the precise ques- 
tion is, whether it can be secured without sacrificing the first. 
It is not necessary tomy argument to claim that, if the 
weakest part of a rail is strong enough, superfluous metal in 
other parts actually weakens the rail; for it is plain that for 
a given weight the best distribution of metal gives the great- 
est strength and durability. Thus the condition of economy 
becomes in another view a condition of safety. What I 
claim to have demonstrated is, that by a re-design of the web 
the best American pattern now iu use of 68 pounds and up- 
ward can be stiffened both vertically and laterally, some 4 
or 5 per cent.; without an increase of weight. But I do not 
insist upon the precise dimensions herein given. 

F In the connection there used, I can cordially indorse Mr. 
Sandberg’s remark, ‘* mathematical formule are very well, 
but let them not be used to justify light weight.” Our rail- 
way managers asa class, and even some of our technical 
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writers, have been slow to admit the full force of recent 
changes in traffic conditions in their bearing upon the endur- 
ance of rails; and the mills have at times had to suffer un- 
justly in consequence. My object in calling to aid mathemat- 
ical demonstration has been to lift the question out of the 
region of disputed assertion. The usual order in such mat- 
ters bas prevailed. We had a store of ubserved facts. Thes2 
are now shown by analysis to be barmonious and reasonable. 








TECHNICAL. 


The Car Shops. 


The Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co. (Chesapeake & 
Ob‘o route) has recently received 12 new passenger coaches 
built by the Pullman comeany. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Senta Fe is baving four vestibule 
trains built at the Pullman works. They will be used be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Los Angeles. “ 

Tre owners of the Huntingdon Car Works, which kave 
teen id'e for three years, have beea offered a price for the 

Jant by a company representing wealthy capitalists in New 
Vork, Priiadelphia and Ba'timore. Among the number, it 
is said, is Austin Corbin aud Joseph Sully. 1n addition to 
the present grounds the purchasers desire eight or ten lots for 
increased storage capacity, and expect the cit:zens of Hunt- 
ingdon to donate the ground. 

A handsome passevger coach has been turned out by the 
Wason car shops for the Central Vermont Railroad. It is 
lighted by electricity generated by gearing from the wheels. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Keystone Bridge Co. began at Freeport, Pa., on the 20th 
to put a new iron railroad bridge across the Allegheny River 
at West Penn Junction, which is to be completed in 90 days. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


Henry Disston & Sons are running their works at Tacony, 
Philadelphia, with a force of about 2,000 hands. They re- 
port a very active demand for saws, particularly from the 
foreign trade. 

The Armington & Sims Co., Providence, R. I., built for 
Edison plants Jast year 7,000 horse power of engines. This 
year the average daily output of the works has been 65 horse- 
power. 

Iron and Steel. 
The contracts for the iron work of the new cable road to be 
built in Pittsburgh were awarded on the 28th ult. to Riter 
& Conly and Oliver Bros. & Phillips, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Work will be commenced at ouce on these contracts, which 
amount to about $750,000. 

The rolling mill of the Maiden Creek Iron Co, at Blandon, 
Berks County, Pa., will be offered for sale some time in July. 

Bingham & Taylor, proprietors of the Clinton Iron Works, 
of Butfalo, N. Y., are about to build a new foundry in that 
city. About 100 men will be put at work at once, and it 
is intended to have the building reedy for occupation by the 
15th of July. Joseph Metz holds the contract tor carpentr: 
and Jacob Beier for masonry. The building complete will 
cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. 

The Springfield (Ill.) Iron Co. has recently added Bessemer 
converters to its open-hearth plant, and is now contracting 
for July delivery of steel rails. The company’s capacity for 
splice bars is 4,000 tons a month. 

The Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Coal & Iron Co. has given the con- 
tract for building a 100-ton furnace. The contract was 
awarded to H. W. Har; ves, now engaged in putting up 
four furnaces for the Tennessee Coal, fron & Raiiroad Co., 
six miles from Birmingham. 

The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails,—There is no business reported. It is rumored 
that a sale of 10,000 tons of foreign rails has been made to 
a Southern road. Quotations, $38@$39 at Eastern mills. 

Old Rails.—The market brightened up at the beginning of 
the week. There are various sales reported ; 1,000 tons of 
foreign tees at $21, 300 tons of tees at $21.50, 4,000 tons of 
double heads at $22.50 and 1,000 of the same at $22 25. 
There have also been a sale of 2,000 tons of American tees 
at $22 and 5,000 tons of double heads for shipment at pri- 
vate terms. 

Scrap.—The market is still very dull, with little foreign trom 
uoted nominally at $21@#22. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes, 2.40@2.50c. net; angle fish 
bars, 2.10@2.25c.; steel angle bars, $2.20@$2.30; bolts and 
nuts, 3@3.20c.; and bolts and hexagon nuts, 3.20@3.30c. 


Frost Dry Carburetter Lighting System. 

The New York Board of Fire Underwriters have fivally and 
formally approved of the safety of the Frost dry carturetter 
system of lighting cars as used on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and manufactured by the Railway Lighting & Heating 
Company, of Phiiadelphia. The company have filed a bond 
with the Board of Underwriters to make and apply their 
apparatus in accordance with the plans heretofore submitted, 
and whose safety has been approved. The company are 
equipping the new parlor cars for the West Jersey division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and are just completing the 
work for 10 new cars for the Norfolk & Western. Their 
shops are full of work with orders on band. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
This society, together with the Society of Architects and the 


| Amateur Society of Photography, will make an excursion 


June 24 by steamer from Pittsburgh to Brownsville and 


return. 
The Tay Bridge. 


June 20 was set as the day for the opening of traffic over the 
new Tay bridge. 


The Mann System of Ventilating Cars. 


On June 22 a Mann Boudoir car was run from the Grand 
Central Depot to Stamford, Conn., and return, carry- 
ing the New York State Commissioners and a party 
of railroad men, in order to show them the workings 
of the system of ventilation devised by Col. Mann, and 
which is in general use on his cars. By this system the 
external air is taken in by a hood on the roof, down 
through a flue, the lower end of which opens over a tank of 
water. The momentum of the larger cinders a.d other 
particles carried in with the air projects them into the water 
tank, where they remain. The air goes from the surface of 
the water up through a screen of excelsior. This excelsior is 
kept moist by the drippings of melted ice, placed on a 
grate above it, which also replenish the water in the tank. 
After passing through this screen the air goes an air into 
tight chamber, in which stands a Baker heater in the winter, 
and which is filled with ice in the summer. From this 
chamber the air goes by a conduit along the base of the wall 
of the car. This conduit is pierced with register holes, in- 
creasing in size as the distance from the air chamber increases. 
In this conduit also are carried the ordinary circulation pipes 
of the Baker system of heating. Of course the purpose of the 
apparatus is obvious. The larger foreign poxticlen are caught 
in the water tank, and all the finer dust which remains in the 
air is caught in the excelsior screen, the rough surface of this 
material seeming to adapt it particularly well to this use, 





On the trip mentioned, very careful observations were made 
of the temperature inside and outside of the car, as well as of 
the hydrometric condition of the air. The day was very 
sultry; the mean tem ture outside was about 82° F. The 
> gee of the air on issuing from the register was about 
62° F., and the mean temyerature of the car was maintained 
at about 75° F. There was no dust or gas perceptible in {the 
car. 


The Canal Between the Volga and Don Rivers. 
The Russian goverpment have ee in principle, of the 
plan for connecting the Volga and Don, according to Engi- 
neering. The canal starts from the Volga at an elevation of 
7 ft. below that of the Black Sea, and joins the Don 112 ft. 
alove it. The canal is to be about 35 miles long, with 
which will bold two vessels each 210 by 42 ft., with 7 ft. 
draft. As it will connect the navigation on the Volga and 
Caspian with the Black Sea, it will doubtless have a great 
dea) of traffic. 


Petroleum Fuel for Locomotives. 


It is said that the Pennsylvania has recently run a petroleum 
burning locomotive between Pittsburgh and Altoona with 
good results. The devices used are said to be new, the inven- 
tion of a Russian. Experiments in the same direction are 
now going on, cr were very lately, in the yard of the Man- 
hattan Elevated. 

Arthur Kill Bridge. 


The contract for the foundations and masonry of the Arthur 
Kil! Bridge has been awarded to Messrs. Boller & McGaw, 
who commenced work Monday, June 20. The foundations 
will be put in by means of coffer dams in from 20 to 30 ft. 
of water, at which depth rock bottom is reached. The draw- 
span is to be 500 ft. ing one will practically cross the Kill. 
there will bean approach span on either side of about 150 ft 
The grade will be 34 ft. above high water. 


Aluminum Steel. 


Some important and very satisfactory experiments have 
been made at the Cleveland Rojling Mill Company’s, works 
lately in treating Siemens-Martin steel with small percentages. 
of aluminum manufactured by the Cowles Electric Smelting 
and Aluminum Company, of this “7: The result of the 
work proved conclusively that a small quantity of aluminum 
freed the steel from blow-holes, and increased the tensile: 
strength somewhat without decreasing the elongation, besides 
adding very materially to the fluidity of the bath, thereby 
producing much sharper castings. It has not yet been: 
determined how small percentages of aluminum are n 
to secure the required products, but from one-tenth to- 
one-twentieth of one per cent. gave satisfactory results. The 
castirgs made showed a tensile strength as high as 140,000’ 
nds to the square inch. The alloy was applied in the 
orm of broken ferro-aluminum. Experiments are now in’ 
progress with puddled iron, and when these are completed. 
we hope to give a more definite statement of the results’ 
reached. The Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Com- 
pany is now delivering to the Whitehead Torpedo Company, 
of London, England, a number of aluminum bronze castings, 
averaging 1,500 lbs. each, and intended for use as air 
cylinders, being + -¥- to stand a pressure of 1,000 to 
— pounds to the square inch.—Cleveland Iron Trade 
Review. 


Storage Batteries. 


The Electrical World of June 18 gives a description, with 
illustrations, of the works recently built in Newark for the 
manufacture of storage batteries. These works are capable 
of turning out over 500 cells a week. They have a 200 horse- 
pene engine and ten dyaamos, and are run night and day. 

hese few facts are sufficient to indicate the tremendous ad- 
vance ma‘e in this form of electrical application within the 
last few years, or months, one might say. 


Bridges on the Pennsy)vania. 


Master Carpenter Webb, of the Pennsylvania road, has 
moved the large bridge at Johnstown, Pa., so that travel 
would not be interrupted during the building of the new 
stone arch structure that is to replace it. The work was done 
in 10% hours. It 6 Ty 75 carpenters and 100 laborers 
to move the bridge. Not a roller was used, but the work was 
entirely accomplished with the aid of greased rails. The 
bridge is 400 ft. long. It was moved 52 ft. from its original 

,osition at the west end, and 47 ft. at the east end. The next 

ridge to be moved will be the one at Summer Hill, between 
Cresson and Jobnstown. It is 278 f:. long. 


The Springfield Iron Company Bessemer Plant. 


This company, which in the days of iron rails was oe 
the largest producers of rails in the country, bas just add 
two 5-ton Bessemer converters to its plant and proposes to 
produce 10,000,tons of steel per month, commencing in July. 
Their present capacity is about 6,000 tons of finished iron, 
splice bars, bolts, car truck iron, etc., and 2,000 tons of open- 
hearth steel, employing at present about 1,100 men. The 
works are at the mouth of their coal mine, between the 
Chicago, Alton & St. Louis ard Wabash railroads, about a 
mile north of Springfield, and cover 55 acres. 


A Passenger Uar Ventilator. 


President Harris, of the Vermont Valley road, is the in- 
ventor of a new system of car ventilation. The theory is to 
make the car self-ventilating, and to illustrate his idea Mr. 
Harris bas bad such a car built. A doub'e roof 1s used with a 
space of about6 in. between. The air enters between the roofs 
through a screen, is carried down atube which narrows as it 
approaches the bottomof the car. The reason for narrowing 
the tube is to prevent theair from escaping while at the same 
time the cinders are shot under the car. The air itself 
entering the tube in such large volumes cannot escape 
through the small opening, but is forced back and 
out of ventilators that are provided at the side of 
the car. These with the suction ventilators up a@ con- 
stant current, and the air is rendered pure and free from 
dust. On the trial trip the ventilator was thoroughly tested 
by attempting to fill the car with smoke, and by stopping u 
the air tubes to see how much coal dust was deposited, and ii 
was found to work satisfactorily. This new car has also two 
windows, attached to which are double screens. These 
screens app2ar when the windows sre opened, and are so 
arranged that the dust and cinders which force their — 
through the outside screen are at once forced back by the 
current, 


A New Kind of Fuel 

A 28-ft. vein of what promises to bea valuable kind of 
fuel has been discovered at Elsinore, Cal., and it is thought that 
the whole valley is underlaid with it. It is described by the 
News of that place as quite soft, and easily worked when in 
the mine, but it gets hard when exposed to the air. It re- 
sembles slate somewhat in appearance, although of a some- 
what lighter color, It is clean, leaves no marks or stains on 
the hand, does not slack or crumble in the air, can be split 
like mica into very thin fibres, burns freely, and needs onl 
to be ignited with a match, smells like burning rubber when 
being consumed, and leaves behind a_jet black ash resem- 
bling lampblack in all its properties, It is said to be worth 
$15 per ton for making gas, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributi Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for nes- 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of -ubjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business oy men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, ome notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemesl 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising co 
wmns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 











The article on Electric Signals, which is published 
in another column, will be found valuable to those 
whose knowledge of the subject is but vague, and 
interesting to those who are more accurately informed, 
It is by the electrical engineer of the Boston & Albany, 
There is not another road in the country where it 
would be possible to gather the same amount of ex- 
perience in the use of automatic block signals. Mr. 
Blodgett’s testimony concerning the value of the 
overlapping feature and the practicability of it, are 
especially interesting, because track-circuit signals 
cannot be made satisfactorily safe and trustworthy 
without it ; so long as enginemen are required to stop 
before passing a signal, runners of fast trains will be 
always on the anxious seat during fogs and thick 
snow-storms ; the better plan of giving them room to 
stop after passing a signal is the only rational one for 
such trains, and removes the superintendent of much 
anxiety also. This seems attainable with automatic 
electric signals only by the use of a line wire, so that 
the results of all experience with line wire circuits 
should be carefully noted. With all the wonderful 
advancement in electrical science during the past dozen 
years it ill becomes railroad officers to relax their 
efforts toward utilizing electricity in this or other 
departments. 








Elsewhere will be found some additions, in the form 
of a discussion, to Mr. Mattes paper on Rail Sections, 
now well known to all interested in the topic. 
be seen that Mr. Mattes has made an experiment to 
show tbat one-eighth of an inch is aot sufficient thick- 
ness for the web of arail. No one ever said it was. 
All that we said, or that Van Weber showed, was that 
the web might be thinner than the present practice, 
but no one knows how much thinner, and 
really it seems worth while for some one to set to work 
seriously to find out. As for the lesson from the sec- 
tion of the Lehigh ,Valley flange-worn rail, now also 
well known, Mr. Mattes omits to mention that at least 
one cutting from that rail shows an inward instead of 
an outward set. In other words, the present form of 
the section of that rail shows nothing at all as to the 
effect on the web of severe and often repeated out- 
ward thrust. The argument for the beveled side of 
head, that it “‘serves a useful purpose in main- 
taining the gauge and the width of head against 
lateral wear” is almost as good as the proposition of 
another designer to mae a 30° fishing angle. The as- 
sertion that ‘‘our railroad managers as a class have 
been slow to admit the full force of recent changes in 
traffic conditions in their bearing upon the endurance 
of rails” is too comprehensive. Asa class they prob- 
ably realize only too well, and admit freely the force 
of these changes, but as a matter of fact they are hav- 
ing hard work all around to keep up with them. It 

is a question of finance rather than of intellizence 
or candor. It is only the rich man who can be really 
economical, and the axiom is just as true of railroads. 


.| that the responsibilities and duties connected with the jas it can. 


But we will not quibble over Mr. Mattes’ words. . He | visions ; that there is no accepted body of rulings and 
has made a valuable contribution to the study of the | decisions under it; that if the railroads err in their 
subject, and hus stimulated thought and discussion. _| construction of it they subject themselves to penalties, 
|and that Congress has provided a body especially to 
Mr. Forney’s report to the Master Car-Builders: | aid in its interpretation and administration. It would 
Association, on safety appliances for freight cars, seem, therefore, that this body should relieve the rail- 
while giving little that is new, emphasizes the fact | roads by passing upon all doubtful points so far 
Ordinarily, if one party construes the 
subject are still in force, whether we see any change | law strictly against himself, he construes it liberally 
in the aspect of the question or not ; and he has done | for the other party ; but it happens in this case that a 
a real service in reminding the Association that there | Strict construction of the law may hurt the shipper 
are plain paths in the line of reform that may be pur- | More than the railroad, and yet it is dangerous for the 
sued by individul companies in spite of the back ward- | railroad to make that construction which the real in- 
ness of others or of non-action of the convention. | terests of the shipper demand. The document is in 
The discussion that followed the report showed very | the main wise, and confirms the public confidence in 
clearly the direction of these paths. Putting on grab-| the Commissioners themselves. It is only in its failure 
irons by the hundred for foreign roads and then hav- | to take sufficiently into account these facts that it can 








It will | 





ing to fight for your pay is not very encouraging | 
business ; it is much pleasanter to be inventing a new | 
coupler that will revolutionize the world; but Mr. | 
Marden has done a very useful service, nevertheless, | 
and a service that must be done by somebody, | 
if the dangers of the brakeman’s avocation and | 
the consequences of brakemen’s carelessness are to be | 
mitigated by the means mentioned before the Associa- 
tion. The freight brakemen, on an old road like the 
Boston & Albany, are probably as careful a set! 
as could be found anywhere, and yet we see by Mr. 
Adams’ testimony that they make a good many mis- 
steps. Innate recklessness is hard to cure, and the 
Association is not bound to attempt impossibilities ; but 
besides providing guards and extended running boards 
for those who are disposed to avail themselves of them, 
the education of reckless persons into more careful 
habits by placing safety appliances where they will be 
tempted to use them shouid not be forgotten. Brake- | 
men’s disinclination to use sticks with which to | 
couple, which is said to virtually defeat the adoption 
of that means of safety, is largely a matter of pride ;| 
but making use of a hand rail in stepping from one | 
slippery car to another on a dark night would not ex-| 
pose a man to ridicule so much as the making a coup- 
ling before a half dozen ‘‘old timers,” and the only 
temptation would be perhaps to lie about the occur- 
rence when telling of it the next day. 











The proportion of switches provided with interlock- 
ing apparatus in Great Britain and Ireland, reported 
annually by the Board of Trade was, at the end of 
1886, 88 per cent., as compared with 87 per cent. a year 
previous; and yet this small percentage of increase 
represents 1.260 new interlocking machines. Of the 
18,388 miles of road in the United Kingdom open for 
passenger traffic 14,639 are worked by the absolute block 
system, 76 by the permissive block and 2,365 by the 
train-staff system. The percentage of double track 
worked by the absolute block is substantially the 
same as in 1885, six lines having made slight additions 
which change the total (93) but a trifle. Eighty-five 
per cent. of the passenger stock of the United King- 
dom is equipped with continuous brakes, though only 
53 per cent. bas apparatus approved by the Board of 
Trade. Both these percentages are slight increases 
over the previous half year. The onerous nature of 
the obstacles that have constantly to be contended 
with in the working of heavy traffic like that on the 
Great English roads is evidenced by the figures, re- 
ferred to in our last issue, giving the stops on the 
London, Brighton & South Coast from unexpected 
causes for a single day. The date was Dec. 4, 1886; 
regular stops, 8,380; by signals, etc., 10,627. From 
this report we also learn that on the above mentioned 
road during the last half year four accidents were 
prevented by the use of the Westinghouse automatic; 
and of these four we are glad to be able to state that 
two were cases where the engineman reduced a high 
speed with great alacrity and saved from a horrible 
death—two packs of hounds. 








THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE LAW. 


On another page will be found an abstract of the 
decision rendered on the 15th inst. by the Inter-state 
Commissioners in the case of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and other roads petitioning for relief. The sub- 
stance of it is that the temporary suspensions of the 
fourth section will not be renewed after their expira- 
tion, but that henceforth, if a railroad company thinks | 
reason exists for its relief from the operation of the | 
jaw, it may act accordingly, and take the conse- 
quences. In other words, the Commission will not | 
nullify the law. The companies are to take their | 
places in relation to it as all of us have to doin rela- 
tion to all laws; that is, obey it according to their 
lights, and break it at their peril. 

There are, however, here the peculiar conditions 
that this law is complicated and doubtful in its pro- 








be criticized. 

But the Commission expresses its interpretation 
of some of the applications of the law for the 
guidance of the companies, and this interpretation 
will very likely, in general, be that of the courts. It 
is that competition with water routes and foreign 
roads constitutes such dissimilarity of condition as to 
warrant different rates; that competition between 
roads all under the federal law can seldom constitute 
such dissimilar conditions; that local traffic cannot be 
discriminated against in favor of through traffic, and 
that the companies cannot, under the law, undertake 
to favor localities for the purpose of building up in- 
dustries or trade centres. Moreover, it is laid down 
that it is no purpose of the law to destroy legitimate 
competition. 

The document clears a good deal of ground. For 
the last three months the conviction has no doubt 
grown in many minds that the restrictions on com- 
petition which would be imposed by a strict enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the fourth section could not 
be endured ; that if the interpretations of the Commis- 
sion and the courts should compel their strict enforce- 
ment, modifying legislation would be demanded. It 
is now apparent that within certain limits the con- 
struction of the law is likely to be such as not to inter- 
fere for evil with existing trade relations. But after 
all, this decision only touches, and with nothing like 
finality, upon the most complicated part of the matter. 
It was tolerably evident that the roads must be 
allowed to make special rates at points where they 
come into competition with carriers over which the 
Commission*has no control, but the trouble is to regu- 
late rates at points where the competition is between 
inter-state roads. These points, after all, are more 
numerous than those where the competition is with 
water routes alone, and at these points serious com- 
plications arise. 

The Commission half promises to tell us later 
what competition is ‘ legitimate” and what is 
‘ illegitimate,” and probably their decision on the 
petition of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and con- 
necting lines, as against the Pennsylvania, will not be 
long delayed. This is a typical case of com-. 
petition between inter-state roads unaffected by water 
routes, and it is in its operation in just such cases that 
the law will have its greatest effect on the business of 
the country. ‘The longer line will not be permitted 
to make rates to the competing point less than the cost 
of service, but how near actual cost may it come, and 
who is to decide what is the cost ? The Commissioners 
conclude that in cases where there is water competi- 
tion, if additional traffic ‘‘can be made to pay any- 
thing toward the cost above what the taking of 
it would add to the expense, the railroad ought 
not in general to be forced to reject it;” but in 
the case of a longer line against a shorter one, 
for the sake of securing that competitive traffic 
for which the line was built wiil it in any 
case be allowed to make rates just above cost at 
the competing point, and get such revenue from traffic 
to other points as will serve to maintain the property 
in efficient condition and pay some profit on the invest- 
ment? In the unadjudicated case referred to by the 
Commissioners, the Pennsylvania route from Pitts- 
burgh to New York is 444 miles, and that by the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Lake Shore and the 
New York Central is 700 miles; while from Youngs- 
town to New York by the latter route is 632 miles. 
So long as the Pennsylvania keeps within the law its 
shorter line will make it in its effect on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie and connections a ‘‘ water route” 
or a ‘foreign road.” That is it can make its rates 
between Pitisburgh and New York higher than the 
old rates, and yet so low that its competitor 
cannot meet them while maintaining living rates 
to intermediate points, if the long-and-short haul 
is enforced. This, then, deprives Pittsburgh of the 
competition for which the newer line was built. It 
happens in this special case that Pittsburgh will prob- 
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ably not suffer; but, as we have said, the case is typi-| ants and of avoiding delays, has been ‘‘cut” until it 
cal. Itstill remains to decide what are those ‘‘rare| went at less than grain or lumber rates; and the 
and peculiar cases of competition between rail-| recent article in these columns on the English Clearing 
roads which are subject to the statute where a strict House reminds us that similar conditions exist over 


application of the general rule of the statute would be there. 


One party or locality pays high rates to 


destructive of competition,” and for the present the | get the carrier to assume risks, while at another place 
companies remain without guidance as to the opinion | the carrier not only assumes the risks, but makes 


of the Commission. 


| other large concessions besides, 


The present practi- 


Where the roads competing at a given point are so/} cal bearing therefore is confined within narrow lines. 


nearly equal in length and other conditions that the 


What the merchants would like would be to have 


cost by one will be nearly that by another, the Com-| the roads fix a reasonable rate on, say, brittle stove 
missioners, perhaps, will consider the competition | castings well boxed; and then add, for those un- 
legitimate and leave the roads to protect themselves | boxed, just enough to make the probable traffic pay 
from each other as they may, and the communities to|an amount equal to the average actual loss from 
enjoy that free competition which is to be the result | breakages: in other words, to simply make good their 


of the prohibition of pooling; but when one competing | losses. 


route is 58 per cent. 
does the competition become ‘“ illegitimate,” and 
is the less favored road to be debarred from 


the privilege of making special rates because of the| them by express. 


* illegitimacy” of its competition ? 


Or if the road | cial aspect of the case, this is its essence. 


The railroads, on the other hand, desire to not 


longer than the other, | only cover their losses, but to charge enough profit on 


this insurance branch of the business to induce the 
shippers to either box the goods or else send 
Whatever may be the superfi- 
If the 


which is 58 per cent. longer than another may still | roads generally would provide an adequate ex- 
try to take away the traffic of the shorter line, at) press freight service, there would be much added 


what point does the illegitimacy begin? Perhaps at 
that point where the rate which would secure the 
business is below the cost, to the longer line, of doing 
it. Itis quite evident that this last decision of the 
Commissioners is but the beginning rather than the 
end of their special rulings. 

Before the enactment of the law the pools were 
working toward the solution of this question. By 
differentials they attempted to determine the condi- 
tions of competition of roads having unequal facili- 
ties, and by maintaming rates at the competing 
points they were lessening the evils of discrimination 
against other points. The law as interpreted by the 
Commission and the courts must now provide the way 
to do what the roads were learning by costly experience 
to do for themselves, Perhaps it will, but if it does 
it will be one of the most successful pieces of legis- 
lation ever devised. 








CARRYING GOODS AT OWNER’S RISK. 


One of the items of cost in the transportation of 
freight is the percentage of loss from bieakage of 
fragile articles and of fragile coverings on goods not 
especially breakable; from leakage of liquids when 
packages are poor or roughly handled; from damage 
by rain water or beer out of place; from carelessness 
which will occasionally creep in, and from numerous 
other things. Every railroad has a large yearly bill for 





items such as these, and is of course warranted in taking | 


all reasonable means to keep that bill as small as pos- 
sible. But, one of the complaints of the shippers who 
feel aggrieved at the new classification of the Trunk 
Lines is that the railroads overreach themselves in this 
matter of risks ; that they have made prices which far 
more than make good all possible losses, and to that 
extent misuse the public ; so that it is perhaps well to 
inquire into the facts of the case. 

One of the simplest and most reasonable conditions 
of the transportation of any kind of goods is that they 
shall be well and sufficiently packed. Millinery in 
tissue paper wrappings or lamp chimneys in grain 
bags would be admitted by any one as proper subjects 
for the ‘‘ Owner’s Risk” clause; and few would deny 
that it properly applied to bananas shipped 500 miles 
as ordinary freight in summer, or to fresh fish started 
in the heated term for a two or three days’ journey 
which involved several transfers. Many cases resem- 
bling these more or less distinctly will occur to any 
one interested in the subject. Express companies 
take anything, from an uncovered tub of oysters to a 
live tiger or rattlesnake; but the putting a messenger 
in charge of all goods constitutes a valid ground for 
distinguishing between express and freight service, 
and every one admits it to be such. Many 
kinds of freight, however, are of such weight, or 
bulk, or value, that the shipper often finds himself 
confronted with a choice; he can send his goods by 
express, unpacked, at a certain rate, or he can expend 
a certain sum for packing and send at a lower rate by 
freight; and as an additional complication the rail- 
roads, rather than have a drawn battle with each 
shipper as to what is and what is not proper packing 
for various kinds of merchandise, virtually offer to 
assume the functions of an express company them- 
selves by naming two rates for the goods, one when 
the latter are really fit for freight, and the other for 
the more risky condition. It is in the adjustment of 
these rates that the injustice is alleged to lie. 

Of course it must be remembered that in many 
cases this question is entirely swallowed up by the 
greater one of competition. Live stock, which is in- 
trinsically express traffic, or at least high class 
freight, because of the necessity of traveling attend- 





reasonableness in the position they take. The rational 
plan on which freight should be carried is the same as 
that generally recognized as right for passengers ; to 
take all reasonable precautions for delivering the 
goods at destination in safety. To ship a thousand 
stoves unboxed, with the understanding that a certain 
percentage of them will be sure to come out broken is 
unscientific and unnatural, and the railroads in try- 
ing to remedy the matter must be admitted to havea 
good degree of common sense in their favor. They 
can with much reason claim that goods which cannot 
possibly be put in good riding condition, as for in- 
stance boxes of delicate plants, or casks of beer in hot 
weather, should justly be insured by the owner and 
not by the carrier. 

There is a specific ground of complaint, however, 
and one that is emphasized by the Iron Age in a late 
editorial on the subject, in the way in which the rela- 
tions of the parties are adjusted under the present 
regime. Many shippers say that they would willing- 
ly accept the conditions offered by the railroads if 
they were assured of receiving uniformly just treat- 
ment. The case is this: The carrier takes a certain 
shipment at owner’s risk; which means that a case of 
paper wet through an undiscovered leaky roof, or a 
carboy of acid broken and spilt by a bit ofan extra 
bang in switching the car, must be accepted without 
complaint by the consignee. But wetting goo!s by 
carelessly leaving them out in the rain, or breaking 
them by gross negligence in handling a train are sins 
that the carrier must settle for; the judges say that he 
cannot contract to relieve himself of their penalty ; 
and the shippers say that they are unable to find out 
which of these classes of causes is to be charged with 
specific cases of damage. Unscrupulous traffic agents 
can conceal or make difficult of access all evidence of 
fault on their part, and thus defraud the public ; in 
fact the same injustice may be done without any very 
wicked or intentional concealment ; mere selfish in- 
difference or inaction where a case should be investi- 
gated and honestly owned up, will do it. 

This isatrue bill against the railroads, and they 
should meet it. Admitting that only a small fraction 
of them cheat their customers in this way, it is to the 
interest of all to place themselves above suspicion in 
the matter, so far as possible. In the nature of the 
case the conditions of the contract with the shipper 
are proposed by the roads, and excess of cautiousness 
which leads to the wording of every clause as though 
it assumed the shipper to be a highwayman con- 
stantly tends to make the public desire legislative 
regulation. Satisfying patrons in this matter is not, 
perhaps, very easy: but satisfaction is their due, 
nevertheless. If a law were enacted that ‘O. R.” 
goods delivered in bad order should be accompanied or 
followed within three days by either an offer to pay 
for the damage, or an affidavit from each man who 
had charge of the shipment during transit that he had 
observed due care in handling it, the roads could find 
very little fault; and it would seem to be to their pres- 
ent interest to behave so well that no one will ask for 
such a law. 








Water Communication between tne Mississippi and | ¢ 


the Great Lakes. 


The annual report of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce 
for 1886 contains qa paper by Geueral C. C. Andrews, of St. 
Paul, on the subject of water communication with the great 
lakes. 

The people of St. Paul, and in fact those living on tho up- 
per part of the Mississippi, have long urged the necessity for 
a navigable connection with the lakes. It was hoped for 
some time that the Fox and Wisconsin rivers improvement 
would be completed, but the late developments of the rail- 
road system in the region bave reduced rates so low that 





it is doubtful if an ordinary canal could compete to further 
reduction over the route from Green Bay to the Mississippi ; 
and at any rate it is thought proper to defer any further ac- 
tion on that project until the practicable low-water depth to 
be maintained in the Mississippi is determined, as that should 
govern the capacity of the canal. 

In 1874 or 1875, Mr. George R. Stemtz, an engineer of 
Duluth, proposed a steamboat canal and slack water naviga- 
tion by way of the St. Louis and Mississippi rivers, Red 
Lake and the Red River of the North to Lake Winni- 
peg, the Dalles of the St. Louis River to be sur- 
mountec by an _ inclined plane. The plan also 
included the improvement of the Mississippi down to St. 
Paul, the present head of navigation. The realization of this 
scheme would have coanected the waters of the Mississippi 
with those of Lake Superior. and both with the navigable 
waters of Manitoba, which would to some extent solace the 
inhabitants of that country for their inability to build rail- 
roads towards our border. 

It is doubtful if a thorough survey has been made over 
this route, and now the citizens are turning their attention to 
aproposed improvement of the St. Croix and Bois Brule 
rivers, or of the St. Croix and Left Hand rivers, into Superior 
Bay. The first route is 165 miles long against 200 miles for 
the second, but there is no harbor at the mouth of the Brule. 
Fifty-eight locks, 300 x 75 ft., with 12!¢ ft. lift,are estimated 
for, and the cost is assumed as 8 million dollars. 

It is contended that, instead of a cost of from 5 to 7 cents 
per bushel fur grain, as now, it can be carried by canal for 2 
cents, and return coal, etc., at 60 cents per ton, instead of 
$2.50, as at present. As the Erie Canal is 352 miles long, 
with 72 locks, with an average lift of 9 ft., to which is to be 
added 140 miles of river navigation, and the freight over this 
waterway averages but little over 4 cents per bushel, the 
estimate of 2 cents does not seem to be much out of the way, 
considering the fact that the canal is projected for steam- 
boats of the size used on the river. 

The old project of the canalization of the head waters of 
the Red River of the North and the Minnesota is referred to. 
If there was water enough in the Minnesota or if rain enough 
fell about Lake Traverse and Big Stone Lake to make the route 
practicable, without building a canal the length of the Min- 
nesota, few routes would offer more local traffic. But for a 
through route it lacks the directness of the route by Red 
Lake or of another possible route by the Crow Wing River. 

Very little is said of the Hennepin Canal, which, with its 
proposed excessive lockage and inability to take a boat wider 
than 30 ft., can be of but small service to. any part of our 
country. 

Our government engineers, in dealing with canals connect- 
ing navigable rivers, seem inclined to limit their sizes by the 
least navigable depths of those rivers. This is not the view 
taken by Col. UO. M. Poe, in recommending a depth of 
21 ft. for the new lock at the Sault Ste. Marie, while 
the Limekiln crossing has only about 15 ft. on it at 
present. Nor is it the view taken by European engineers, 
with whom, according to Sir Charles A. Hartley, 
‘“‘The permanent acquisition of even a single foot of 
additional depth between great trading ports in the same or 
adjacent river basins is considered of immense importance, 
and worthy of being attained at great cost.” 


From the same report the following figures of the growth 
and business of St. Paul are taken: 

Special attention is called to an effort inaugurated in the 
preceding year to increase the capital devoted to manu- 
facturing, which resulted in an addition, to that capital of 
more than 4 million dollars, 314 million of which is in- 
vested in a stock yard and allied interests, and $200,000 in 
the Edison Electric Light & Power Co. Though this in- 
vestment has not yet been effective, the number of hands em- 
ployed in manufacturing were 18,958, and the total value of 
the product was $31,043,000. The wholesale business, em- 
ploying 7,372 people, amounted to $84,188,000. 

The population has increased from 50 in 1847 to 125,000 
in 1886. 

The banking capital and surplus of Minnesota is $20,208,- 
908, of which St. Paul possesses $7,887,600. 

There were in St. Paul 11,443 transfers of real estate for 
$27,826,633 in 1886, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
over the business of 1835. About $10,000,000 were 
expended in building improvements, 3,570 building permits 
having been issued ; 831 of these were built by the aid of 37 
building associations, which have an aggregate yearly income 
of $1,200,000. 

The result of a careful inquiry as to the price of lots in 
various cities is given below in cost per front foot ; 


Most valuable Cheapest 
business business 
property. property. 

CBORD. os 0 isos ccc ccccsescccesse sees 960 $6,000 : 
CRGEEIOE. ccc cccccnce cosvecsocesccsoeces 3,000 50 
rrr 1,200 40 
GOPMIRRE 65s ccccccccvcccssvcsesesvesees 3,000 100 
St. Louis....... Av hi enashmoasbe aan 2,500 200 
INES. cnak accedsvesenehesonmee’, snap 750 100 
KeQOGS OF ..0..- 220000 cocoreseccsoseses 1,750 60 
PE. 0 a0, ctns005hs0cbnse ORS * 1,750 75 
75 
100 





The railroads in the territory of which St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis are the centre, report a new mileage for 1886 of 
2,486 miles against 660 miles in 1885, or 37 per cent. of the 
new mileage of the country in 1886 against 25 per cent. in 
1885. The Manitoba system was increased by 379 miles; 
and the next greatest additions were made by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Northern, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri 
Valley, the Minnesota & Northern and the Minneapolis & 
Pacific, each of these companies opening over two hundred 
miles. The expenditures on this new mileage and the bet- 
terments of the roads amounted to over $50,000,000. These 
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roads brought to St. Paul 122,381 car loads of freight and 
carried away 74,267. 








The Strong locomotive, No. 444, which, as noted in our) 


last issue, made a trip from New York to St. Paul last week, 
made the following remarkable run over the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago, from Fort Wayne to Chicago, June 
20. The facts are given by A. H. Pollman, road foreman of 
engines, and C. H. Walton, Trainmaster. 

‘* Train No, 3, June 20, 1887, Fort Wayne to Chicago, 148 
miles. Train consisted of one baggage, five passenger and 


four Pullman (sleeping) cars. Total, 10 cars, weighing | 


about 550 tons. Running time, 225 minutes, inciuding 23 
stops ; also there were five bridges where the speed had to be 
slackened. One stretch of 9.5 miles was run in ten minutes, 
another of 8.7 miles, including one crossing, in 9 minutes. 
The train was hauled for three miles up a grade with the 
brakes accidently set on one of the Pullman cars.” 


The facts given are not minute enough to enable an exact 


ecmparison with other fast runs to be made, but there seems 


to be no doubt that this was an exceedingly good perform- | 


ance, The weight given, 550 tons, would seem somewhat too 
high, 330 tons being a liberal allowance for average cars of 
the kind named ; adding 110 tons for engine and tender 
would make only 440 tons for the entire train. A consider- 
able distance in the suburbs of Chicagohas to be run at a low 
wate of speed, and the length of the stops at stations is, of 
‘course, variable. This isa night train, and probably makes 
sstops of Jess than one minute at many of the stations. 


sand Chicago; allowing one minute for each of these, and two 
wninutes fer times lost at each make thirty minutes: then 
-allowing, say one half minute for each of the otber thirteen 
stops, and two minutes lost at of these also, we have 
‘one hour and three minutes consumed by the stops. Allow- 
ing ten minutes for the reduced speed entering Chicago, and 
two minutes each for each of the bridges mentioned in the 


report, makes the total something like one hour and twenty- | 


three minutes to be deducted from the three hours and 
‘45 minutes given as the total for the run. This brings the 
average rate for the time while the train was under headway 
well up to 60 miles an hour, which for a train of 10 cars is 
doing excellent work. in the fast run on the Chicago & At 
lantic, from Marion to Chicago, Sept. 1, 1886 (reported in 
the Railroad Gazette of Sept. 24), the last 142 miles was 
made in 230 minutes, but the train consisted of only 6 cars. 


Of this 230 minutes about 31 per cent. was used up in stops; | 


in the Fort Wayne run we have allowed 37 per cent., includ. 
ing the time used in reducing and regaining speed. The 
regular time of the Fort Wayne train is 514 hours; almost 50 
per cent. more than the Strong engine used. 








The frequency with which trains have been “held up” | 
lately in the Southwest by highwaymen suggests the neces- | 


sity of measures for protection other than reliance on the 
Jocal officers of the law. The good old-fashioned precaution 
of a double-barreled shotgun, here and there, handy for the 
trainmen to get at, would discourage the ‘‘agents” amaz- 
ingly. About every tenth American male of middle age has 
at some time in his life ridden through the Port Neuf cafion 
(or some other) with a shotgun on his knees ready for the 


**road agents.” Is it possible that the ability to take care of | 
oneself is passing away with the stage-coaches? A couple of | 


short, heavy double-barreled shotguns in the cab, and two 
or three more in the baggage and express cars, would stop 
the train robberies in short order. The ‘‘ James boys” and 
their kind thoroughly dislike buckshot. 


being filled up with buckshot. 








The New York Central and its connections are arranging 
to check baggage from ‘“‘ residence to residence” in New 
York, Bostor, Saratoga, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
ciunati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago, charging $1 
per piece for the service, the same as the Pennsyivania has 
asked for similar accommodation at a few large places for 
some time past. To a considerable share of the traveling 
public this is a welcome convenience, the paying at once for 
the transfer at both ends of the journey, the uniform price, 
the reliability of the service and the relief from care or de- 
tention at the terminus being considerable advantages. But 


to those whose locality or other circumstances enable them to | 


get transportation for both themselves and their baggage for 
50 cents or less in each city, and whose time is not’’so valu- 
able, the old plan is more attractive. 








A late number of the Evening Sun announces that ‘‘ The 
Brazilian Government is going to pursue the extraordi nary 


course of advertising in this country for proposals for river | 


and harbor improvements in Brazil. The Minister to the 
United States and the Consul Generalin New York will have 
charge of letting the contracts for the Brazilian Minister of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works.” The Sun which 
‘shines for all” would not have shown ignorance of the fact 
that the Brazilian Government has been in the habit of 
drawing on this country both for engineering skill and mate 
rial for many years. 








It is announced, in our news columns, that the Denver & 
Rio Grande has made preparations for change of gauge, 
which will give it 523 miles of standard gauge, including 160 
miles of new road, Probably this is but the beginning of a 
change of the entire line ; but over 1,000 miles of narrow 


The | 
Official Guide shows only ten regular stops between Fort Wayne 


Revolvers have | 
little terror for them, but they can’t stand the thought of | 


the east, so that it does not seem likely that the complete 
change will be made for some years yet. 








The accidental omission of the word “not” from & sen- 
tence in the middie of the sécond colimn of page 396 
of our last isswe made a material difference in the sense 
ef the report of the Burlington stb-committee on electrical 
features of brakes) What the committee said was, that 
|**the valve construction, as shown by Mr. Carpenter, is cer- 
| tainly net more delicate and complicated than the Westing- 
| house triple valve.” 








| Recora of New Railroad Construction. 


Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
| in 1887 is given in the current number of the Railroad 
| Gazette as follows : 
| Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, Brush Fork branch, 
to Brashears, O., 2 mules, 

Louisville, Cincinnati & Daiyton, from Hamilton to Mid- 
dletown, O., 13 miles. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 13 miles west of Fort 
Buford, Dak., about 53 miles since last reported. 

This is a total of 68 miles for the week, making 1,688 miles 
reported thus far for the current year. The new track re- 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has been : 


Miles. | Miles. Miles. | Miles. 
1887..... 1.688 | 1883... --1,966 | 1879........ 761 | 1875...... 407 
1886..... 1,271 | 1882......4,166 | 1878. .....606 | 1874 637 
1885..... 677 | 1881.. ...1,972 3677... <<. 618 | 1873.. 1,408 
1884...... 1,104 | 1880.... 1,899 | Biisas0s% 673 |1872... ..2,491 





This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Official Railway Equipment Guide is now the name 
of the valuable monthly periodical managed by Mr, 8. P- 
| Sechrist, of Cleveland, Ohio, which gives very complete 
lists of the car equipment of the railroads and private car 
| companies of the country, together with a large amount of 
| other information of value to car accountants and other 
| railroad officers. The June number has a view of a freight 
car equipped with a brake lever which can be worked by a 
man on the ground; in switching such a device is often the 
|means of saving a good deal of time. The car 
lin the cut is manned by two very well dressed 

brakemen: anda portrait of one of these brakemen’s best 

girl is shown on the opposite page. Mr. D. F. Maroney, Man- 
| ager of the Car Record office of the Baltimore & Ohio and a 
| prominent member of the Car Accountants’ Association (to 
which he has contributed some valuable papers) is pow asso- 
ciate editor of the Equipment Guide. 














The Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers for April, 1887, contains an article on Anchor Ice in 
Water Mains and Discussion, and one on the Determination 
of the Size of Sewers. 





English Railroads—Their Administration, and the 
Status and Duties of Executive Officers. 


III, 

In a previous article has been shown how closely inter- 
woven are the operations of the Railway Clearing House with 
the detailed daily administration of British railroads, 
| American railroad managers have been justly criticised for 
not having a railway clearing house, as English managers 
have been for their inefficient system of baggage checking for 
passengers’ luggage. Doubtless these drawbacks will.disar. 
pear in time as the railroad men of each country become 
better acquainted with the methods and appliances of the 
other. 

Already the two leading railroad companies in England 
| the London & Northwestern and the Midland, have com- 
| menced the American plan of checking the luggage of pas- 
| sengers arriving at Liverpool by transatlantic steamers. The 
| first named company gives a brass metal check and the other 
| one a paper ticket, but both companies couple with it an im- 

provement on the American plan, inasmuch as at the time of 

giving the check the English officer issuing it books the lug. 
| gage to its final destination (hotel or otherwise) in London or 
elsewhere, whereas in America this usually involves two 
| operations, the passenger surrendering his check and giving 
| final directions, when nearing his destination, to the express 
agent who boards the train. 

: These improvements, though fragmentarily and tardily 
| adopted by English railroad men, owe their inspiration un- 
| doubtedly to the visits during recent years of several leading 
railroad officials to tho states and Canada. The study of 
American railroai working is becoming a necessary part of a 
first-class English railroad manager’s business equipment; 
and any superior points of excellence to be found in the new 
country wil] in future not remain long unknown in railroad 














circles in England. This policy of familiarizing English rail- | 


road men with American railroad methods, receives great 
official encouragement and support from enlightened chair- 
men. The boards of directors of some of the companies over 
which he presides have voted leave of absence and provided 
the funds out of the companies exchequers to enable their 
managers and engineers and other officials to visit America. 
A sojourn of two or three months enables them to get over a 
pretty good extent of country, which, with the aid of copious 
introductions and free passes on saloon cars, they see to the 
best advantage. 
| Among the results of Sir James Allport’s visit to America 
were the speedy introduction on the Midland Railway of the 
| Pullman car, theabolition of second-class carriages, and the 


ers introducing ot extending the block and interlocking 
systenis of signals and switches, laying down better tracks 
and accelerating the speeds of passenger trains ; prohibiting 
the overcrowding which perennially distinguishes railroads 
like the Manhattan : publishing uniform and plain systems of 
half-yearly accounts ; settling freighters’ cluims for lost or 
damaged goods in something less than from two to three 
years of the pfesentation of the claims; and finally, and 
chiefest among a hundred other points in which English 
railroads claim to excel over American—the foundation of 
a Railroad Parliament and a Counting House, viz.: the Ra‘l 
way Clearing House. 

To the passenger in America the existence of such an insti- 
tution, by enabling through bdokings to take plate anywhére 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, dr from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans, would simplify 1f not abolish those complicated and 
elaborate series of tickets and coupons, checked and re- 
checked at intervals, which are at once a bewilderment and 
a curiosity to the European traveler whose mission takes him 
over any considerable distance in the states. All this work 
is reducible to a simple question of account keeping, and 
having a central institution which has the power to fix the 
distribution of the moneys received, and make its division 
final. 

It is said by some that the Railway Clearing House acts as 
a clog on the functions of English executive officers as com- 
pared with the freedom enjoyed by American officials. But 
effective supervision or account keeping only means careful 
and accurate working, and economical results. Far more 
irksome to the executive element, as we have previously 
pointed out, is the real, and often very penetrating, though 
withal courteous, share of control exercised by the boards of 
directors, and their offshoots the standing committees, of the 
different railroad companies, especially in matters of su- 
preme policy. 

BOARD OF TRADE. 

Nor are the executive officers free from the watchful and 
paternal eye of the British Government, through the opera- 
tions of the department known as the Board of Trade. A 
division of that department, known as the Railway Depart- 
ment, which undertakes as one of its especial duties imposed 
by law the investigation and certification of all questions re- 
lating to public safety on railroads, has a most important 
bearing on executive administration. Before a new railroad 
can be opened for public traffic inspectors of that depart- 
ment (who are usually trained officers of high rank in the 
Royal Engineers) must go over the line, stations and works, 
and certify that they are in all respects safe and complete, 
and fit for public use. The Board of ‘Trade can and often does 
withhold its sanction to the opening of the line until every 
detail requirement, even, perhaps, to the extra ballasting of 
a few yards of road, the removal of a signal post or the rais- 
ing or lowering a few inches of a platform by which passen- 
gers alight from trains is complied with. 

All accidents and collisions on railroads already in work- 
ing, no matter how trivial, have likewise by law to be scrupu- 
lously reported by the companies to the Board of Trade, and 
in all the more important cases the Board’s inspectors are 
sent to the scene of the accident, where an inquiry is held in 
the presence of all the company’s officials and others. If the 
accident has been attended by loss of life an immediate in. 
quiry is held (often simultaneously) by a coroner who, with a 
jury of 12 men, endeavors to ascertain if any one is criminally 
or otherwise responsible for the cause of death, and accord- 
ing to the finding of the jury he can issue warrants of arrest 
and committal against the incriminated parties. 

All these inquiries are held with open doors, and the evi- 
dence freely reported by the press. But the Government (Board 
of Trade) Inspector’s inquiry, being more of a special and 
technical character, his conclusions are embodied in a report 
which is printed within a week or so of the inquiry, copies 
sent to all the railroad companies and other parties concerned, 
as well as the press, and also presented to Parliament. Praise 
or blame is as a rule very fairly and impartially distributed 
by the inspectors, and their recommendations, if relating to 
local and specific points, carry weight, and are often adopted 
with promptitude by the companies. 

THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 

Another element which comes within the realm of control 
and administration, and sometimes perplexes and thwarts 
the smooth course of a general manager’s business existence 
is the Railway Commission. It was established by parlia- 
ment in the year 1873 for the trial and adjudication of the 
complaints of aggrieved traders and freighters about excep. 
tional or preferential treatment, insufficient accommioda- 
tion and other matters about which traders throughout the 
world at large are always harrying traffic managers. This 
Railway Commission consists of three members, whose 


| salaries are about three thousand pounds a year each, 


or twice as much as is paid the members of the 
Inter-state Commission recently appointed at Washington, 
When the Commission was first formed, one com- 
missioner, Mr. Price, was the chairman of the Mid. 
land Railway Company, which position he re- 
signed on the acceptance of office. He was a man of 
means, and of scholarly and classical attainments very 
rarely found in a busy commercial man. The second com- 
missioner was an experienced barrister-at-law, and the third, 
who became chief of the Commission, was an officer in the 
treasury department of government. These three and a sec- 
retary, who himself was also a barrister-at-law, made up 
the Commission. 

Considering that the normal state of mind of the majority 
of freighters isone of chronic dissatisfaction with accom- 
modations and freights, and a perpetual craving for more, it 
follows that the Railway Commission in England, like the 


gauge will still remain in the Denver & Rio Grande system, | closer approximation of first and third-class passenger fares. | several state commissioners and the new federal Inter-state 
between Ogden on the west, and the longitude of Denver on In return probably we shall have American railroad manag- Commissioners in America, are likely to have enough work in 
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the future to occupy their hands, and will be able to distract 
the attention of railroad managers from their ordinary legit- 
imate duties as much as the most ardent bureaucrat can de- 
sire. 

The English Railway Commission does not yet possess to 
the full extent the same powers which have been conferred by 
Congress on the Inter-state Commission, but a bill promoted 
by government at the instance of the Railway and Cana) 
Traders’ associations, agricultural chambers, chambers of 
commerce and other bodies acting influentially on Parlia. 
ment, is uow pending before the House of Commons under 
the title of the ‘‘ Railway and Canal Traffic Bill,” which pro- 
poses to enlarge the powers and establish the permanency of 
the Railway Commission. 

This bill is the outcome of several years agitation and the 
embodiment to some extent of the conclusions or views of 
committees of inquiry appointed by the House of Commons 
in 1881, 1882 and 1883 on “* Rates and Fares” and of sub- 
sequent discussions in Parliament. 

The bill before it passes the House of Commons seems likely 
to have to undergo amendment in a sense hostile to the 
companies. The traders and agricultural interests think it 
is not strong enough for them. In other words, they are 
raising the issue that no measure will be satisfactory to them 
which does not put an end to the preferential treatment 
extended to foreign produce to the detriment of British pro- 
duce. That is to say, for example, American beef shall not 
only not be carried from Liverpool to Birmingham or Lon- 
don ata less rate for aflonger distance than English beef is 
carried, but that it shall not be carried the same distance for 
less money. It isthe ‘‘long and short haul” controversy 
which took up so much of the last session of Congress, over 
again. The agriculturists forget that if the companies 
charge less for carrying the American meat 220 miles from 
port to port than English meat is carried at over, say 180 or 
150 miles toan inland town, itis because the traffic from 
port to port would, if the railroads did not secure it, be car- 
ried at just the same rates as they were compelled to charge 
by opposition coastwise steamers. 

The railroad companies are called upon to define, revise, 
tabulate, etc., their maximum rates of tolls and charges, and 
adopt more of a uniform system of goods and mineral classi 
fication. Originally, the acts of Parliament giving powers to 
construct lines 30, 40 and 50 years ago, fixed rather arbi- 
trarily hard and fast figures per ton per mile for certain 
groups, or species of merchandise, and this rough and ready 
but short summary of their maximum powers to charge for 
work done has been followed more or lessever since. Besides 
being antiquated, it is inelastic and imperfect, or else railroad 
companies would not have to be fighting for dear life to 
establish their right to add to these maximum rates charges 
for terminal services and accommodation. 

The executive staff has all these regulative and controlling 
forces as well as parliamentary menaces to encounter before 
it can come face to face with the work which constitutes the 
daily round of administrative duties. The general manager 
of a typical good English line continues, however, to show at 
the end of a year a tolerably good record of safe working and 
substantial profits. Expeditious collection and delivery of 
freight, absence of serious accidents to life or merchandise, 
prompt setttlements of claims, smooth, quick traveling and 
good rolling stock for passengers, low ratio of working ex_ 
penses to receipts, are, as elsewhere, among the essentia 
points upon which the efficient general manager especially 
prides himself. 

The harassing effects, however, of both public and private 
bill legislation affecting railroads in Great Britain are to be 
seen in the large measure which they absorb of a general 
manager’s time. The moneys expended in legal expenses 
every year in parliamentary conflicts between rail- 
road companies would alone suffice to construct a good 
many additional miles of line each year, while a whole hier- 
archy of officials are taken from their duties up to London to 
give evidence or watch the proceedings of various committees 
adjudicating upon bills affecting railway interests. 








The Commission's. Interpretation of the Inter-state 
Commerce Law, 





The following is an abstract of the decision rendered by 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission, on the petition of the 
Louisville & Nashville for relief from the operations of the 
law: 


The Commission is satisfied that the statute does not require 
it to prescribe in every instance the exceptional case and 
grant its order for relief before the carrier is at liberty in its 
tariffs to depart from the general rule. The carrier must 
judge for itself what are tne substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions which preclude the ial rate, rebate 
or drawback which is made unlawful by the second section, 
since no tribunal is empowered to judge for it until after the 
carrier has acted, and then only for the purpose of determin- | 
ing whether its action constitutes a violation of law. The | 
carrier judges on peril of corsequences ; but the special rate, | 
rebate or drawback which it grants is not illegal when it | 
turns out that the circumstances and conditions were not | 
such as to torbid it ; and as Congress clearly intended this, 
it must also, when using the same words in the fourth section 
have intended that the carrier whose privilege was in the 
same way limited by them, should in the same way act upon 
its judgment of the limiting circumstances and conditions. 

‘he Commission will leave railroad companies in fixing 
their tariffs to act upon their own judgment and at their own 
risk, subject to accountability before the Commission and 
the courts in cases where complaint is made by interested 
parties of violation of the law. For the guidance, however, 
of railroad companies, the Commission in its decision has 
considered at great length nearly all the questions raised 
under the fourth section of the law, and has reached conclu- 
sions which are summarized as follows: 

First—That the prohibition in the fourth section against a 
greater charge for a shorter than for a longer distance over 
the same line, in the same direction, the shorter being in- 


Second—That the phrase ‘‘ under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions” in the fourth section; is tised in 
the same sense as in the second section, and under the quali- | 
fied form of the prohibition in the fourth section carriers are | 
required to judge in the first instance with regard to the simi- | 
larity or dissimilarity of the circumstances and conditions | 
that forbid or permit a greater c e for a shorter distance. | 

Third—That the judgment of carriers in respect to the cir- | 
cumstances and conditions is not final, but is subject to the | 
authority of the commission and of the courts, and in case of | 
complaint for violating the fourth section of the act the bur- | 
den of proof is on the carrier to justify any departure from | 
the general rule prescribed by the statute. | 

Fourth—Thbat the po of section one, requiring | 
charges to be reasonable and just, and of section two, forbid- | 
ding unjust discrimination, apply wben exceptional charges | 
are made under section four, as they do in other cases. 

Fifth—That the existence of actual competition, which is 
of controlling force in respect to traffic important in amount, 
may make out the dissimilar circumstances and conditions | 
entitling the carrier to charge less for the longer than for the 
shorter haul over the same line in the same direction, the 
shorter being included in the longer in the following cases: 

(1.) When the competition is with carriers by water which 
are not subject to the provisions of the statute. 

(2.) When the competition is with foreign or other rail- 
roads which are not subject to the provisions of the statute. 

(3.) In rare and peculiar cases of competition between rail- | 
roads which are subject to the statute, when a strict applica- 
tion of the general rule of the statute would be destructive 
of competition. 

Sixth—Tbe Commission further decides that when a greater 
charge in the aggregate is made for the transportation of 
passengers or the like kind of property for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line in the same direction, 
the shorter being included in the longer distance, it is not 
sufficient justification therefor that the traffic which is sub- 
jected to such greater charge is way or local treffic, and that 
which is given the more favorable rates is not. 

Nor is it sufficient justification for such greater charge | 
that the short-haul traffic is more expensive to the carrier, | 
unless when the circumstances are such as to make it excep- | 
tionally expensive or the long-haul traffic exceptionally inex- 
pensive, the difference being extraordinary and susceptible 
of definite proof. 

Nor that the lesser charge on the longer haul has for its 
mctive the encouragement of manufactures or some other 
branch of industry. | 











oe that it is designed to build up business or trade 
centres, 

Nor that the lesser charge on the longer haul is merely a | 
continuation of the favorable rates under which trade centres 
or industrial establishments have been built up. 

The fact that long-haul traffic will only bear certain rates, 
is no reason for carrying it for less than the cost at the 
expense of other traffic. 


WATER COMPETITION, 


water, and says instances exist and may be found [this is 
specially considering the petition of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville] where the competition of waterways forces down the 


The only question that fairly arises in regard 


or efficiency. 
hether the competition is kept within proper 


to it is w 
bounds. 
railroads compete with water transportation either on the 


accept such rates. To compel the roads to observe | 
the genera] rule laid down by the fourth section would 


now of public importance. 


| they may wrong no one, 


The Commission takes up ~~ 3 with carriers by | 


railroad rates below what it is possible to make them at non- | 1o , 
competitive points and still maintain the roads with success | aid of the construction. f : 
| claim that their traffic should be favored if discrimination of 
| any sort is to be admitted. There are cases also in which 
Low rates area necessity of the situation, and if | roads have been constructed with especial regard to long- 


| 
ccean or on the navigable rivers they have no choice but to | 
necessitate their abandonment of some classes of busi-| 


ness in which their competition with water transportation is | 
Railroads must either be allowed | 


and Youngstown competition with the Pennsylvania road in 
their business to and from New York and New England. 
The —- of this road for relief is strenuously 0; 


by the Pennsylvania road, which insists that competition by 
this roundabout route is illegitimate and ht not, there- 
fore, in is ition is 


— ae to be aided. Whether 
sound the mission may determine hereafter. It is suffi- 
cient to say of the case at this time that it is one—and not a 
solitary instance—in which a strict application of the general 
rule laid down by the statute must be fatal to competition. 
If the ——— in itself is illegitimate it may be right to 
permit its destruction. One fact obvious in statement 
of this case is that the wrong against which the long 
and short haul clause of the statute is aimed is not to be 
found in it. There are other cases in the country of roads 
now taking part in competitive traffic which the peculiari- 
ties of situation will compel them to abandon if the jong 
and short haul clause of the statute is strictly applied. s 
to some extent might be the case with certain north and south 
roads, like the road from Cincinnati to Toledo and that from 
New Albany to Chicago, which have heretofore engaged con- 
siderably in east and west bound traffic, which they deliver 
to or receive from other roads crossing them or at their ter- 
thinals. In many other cases these roads have been accus- 
tomed to make the greater charge for the shorter haul simply 
because the direction they run compels it; but in doing so 
use the rates are not determined 
by them, but by the direct east and west lines, and are made 
with regard to relative distance. Both the roads named now 
have applications pending for relief from an embarrassment 
for which they are not themselves responsible; and = 
aver, with plausibility, at least, that the public interest 
suffer if they are shut out from such share in competition as 
they have hitherto taken. We do not pass upon these cases 
finally at this time and therefore do not undertake to say of 
them that they constitute cases iv which the competition of 
roads subject to the Federal law creates the dissimilar cir- 
ces and conditions which make up an ex 
case. But this brief reference to the facts is suggestive of a 
possibility at least that the exceptional case may exist, and if 
it does exist a strict enforcement of the general rule might be 
found quite as injurious to the public interests as to those of 
the railroads which would thereby be shut out from competi- 
tion. 
LOCAL AND THROUGH TRAFFIC. 


The fact that the shorter haul is of local traffic and the 
longer is not we cannot accept as making outa case of dis- 
similar circumstances and conditions within the meaning of 
the statute. The claim to that effect which was advanced in 
support of one of the applications rests upon a theory that 
railroads are constru for the special accommodation of 
the traffic along their lines respectively, and that consequently 
that traffic may be relied upon for their ——. aud may 
fairly be charged with all the items of cost and maintenance, 
But this theory has very little foundation in fact. It is not 
true, as a general rule, that railroads are constructed in ex- 
clusive reliance upon local traffic; on the contrary, a 
traffic is also contemplated and is sometimes expected to d id 
returns even greater than that which the local traffic is likely 
to give. And whenever a road is constructed with special 
regard to local traffic, it is very likely to be the case that the 
local communities take “yn themselves especial burdens in 

hen they do so they may justly 


haul traffic, some of them with the aid of the Government 
grants, and in such cases the theory lacks all plausibility. 
That tbe cost to the carrier of bandling and transporting 
local traffic is greater than that of traffic carned long dis- 
tances, is a fact which may with greater reason, when the dif- 
ference is considerable and clearly shown, be claimed to make 
out a case of dissimilar circumstances and conditions under 


to compete with vessel-owners and make low charges for the | the statute. We may well believe, therefore, that the statute, 
purposs, or they must leave vessel-owners in possession of the | in its provision against the greater cbarge for the short haul, 

usiness without the check upon charges which competition | did not intend that a difference in cost which is practically 
would afford. The question here 1s whether this limitation | universal, and could not possibly be arrived at with accuracy, 
of competition was intended by the statute; or whether, on | Sbould as a general fact be a governing consideration, to the 
the other hand, did Congress intend that the existence of | extent that would support the greater charge for the shorter 
competition might in some cases make out the dissimilar cir- | haul in the cases in which such greater charge was in general 
cumstances and conditions which would support a greater probibited. Where there are circumstances to make the short 
charge for a short haul, even though it might be over the | haul exceptionally expensive to the carrier, or the long baul 
same line in the same direction, the shorter being included in | relatively inexpensive, a difference in rates which reason and 
the longer distance, The Commission reviews the parlia- | fairness will justify may still be made within the limitation 
mentary history of the law and concludes that it was the | of the statute; but to make out the exceptional case in’ which 
intention of Congress to recognize competition as good reason | the general rule of the statute may be disregarded on the 


for exceptional rates, 

Every railroad company ought, when it is practicable, to | 
so arrange its tariffs that the burden upon freights shall be 
proportional on all portions of its line and with a view to 
revenue sufficient to meet all the items of current expense 
including the cost of keeping up the road, buildings and equi 
ments, and of returning a fair profit to owners. But it is | 
obvious that, in some cases, when there is water competition | 
at leading points it may be impossible to make some portion | 
of the traffic pay its equal proportion of the whole cost. If it) 
can then be made to pay anything toward the cost, above 
what the taking cf it would add to the expense, the railroad 
ought not, in general, to be forced to reject it, since the sur- 
plus, under such circumstances, would be profit. 


COMPETITION WITH FOREIGN RAILROADS. 


The question whether railroad competition with other rail- 
roads which are not subject to the control of this law, can 
present a case of dissimilar circumstances and conditions 
within the meaning of Section 4 may possibly be one of 
greater doubt. Competition with Canadian roads may; it 
is believed, present a case of dissimilar circumstances 
and conditions. Whenever such roads compete with roads in 
the United States for a business between one part of our 
country and another a state of circumstances arises and ex- 
ists as to such business which justifies American roads in 


, 
| 





meeting such competition by a corresponding reduction of 
rates, with. ut regard to the fact that in so doing the rates be- 
tween the terminals may be reduced below rates to and from 
intermediate places which are otherwise reasonable and just 
in themselves. The fact that American rvads are left free to 
meet such competition is of itself an assurance that no exten- 
sive war of rates is likely to be engaged in by the Canadian 
roads, or if engaged in to be long pursued. 


COMPETITION WITH OTHER RAILROADS. 


The competition with each other of the railroads which are 
subject to the Federal law can seldom, as we think, make out 
a case of dissimilar circumstances and conditions within the 
meaning of the statue, because it must be seldom that it 
would be reasonable that their competition at points of con- 
tact should be pressed to the extent that would create the dis- 
parity of rates on their lines which the statue seeks to pre- 
vent. Some cases, however, will exist in which, unless the 
force of strictly railroad competition is allowed to create ex- 
ceptions under the statute, an existing competition which is 
supposed to be of public interest must come to an end. 

me such case is that of the railroad extending from Pitts- 
burgh parallel to the Pennsylvania Railroad as far as Youngs- 





cluded within the longer distance, is limited to cases in which 
the c’ ces conditions are substantially similar. 





town and thence to Ashta’ O., where, pe, = connec- 
tion with the Lake Shore, it gives to the people of Pittsburgh 


| ground that the circumstances and conditions are not sub- 


stantially similar the difference in cost should itself be ex 
tional and be capable of proof amounting to practical de- 
monstration. 


CONCERNING ENCOURAGEMENT OF TRADE CENTRES OR IN 
DUSTRIES. 


The unrestricted power to make such rates is liable to in- 
finite abuses and in the earnest and sometimes unreasoning 
rivalry of railroad companies, it has no doubt often been 
employed as much to give more volume to business as for 
any anticipated net revenue, and the wrongs have in such 
cases far exceeded any possible advantages that could accrue 
either to the roads themselves or to the public * * * *, 

between different localities it is no sound reason for dis- 
crimination in favor of one as against another that the pur- 

is to build up the favored locality as a trade centre, and, 

if the discrimination bas existed and has had its effect, the 
fact that large establishments have thereby been en’ 
is no reason why the injustice should be perpetuated. 
statute aims at equality of right and privilege, not less be- 
tween towns than between.individuals, and it will no more 
sanction preferential rates for the purpose of perpetuating 
distinctions than of creating them. 


CONCLUSION. 


Our observation and investigations so far may lead to the 
conclusion that strict conformity to the general rule is pos- 
sible in large sections of the country without material injury 
to either public or private interests, and that in other sections 
the exceptions can be, and ought to be, made much less 
numerous than they have been heretofore, and that when ex- 
ceptions are admitted the charges should be less dispropor- 
tionate, Very many of the roads, as we are informed, bave 
so arranged their tariffs as to make no exception whatever, 
and where that bas been proved to be reasonably feasible, 
return to the former custom cannot be tolerated, In any 
case in which a company fails to bring its tariffs into con- 
formity with the general rule, if parties whose interests are 
thereby unfavorably affected complain, it must be prepared 
to justify its action by a showing of circumstances and con- 
ditions which render it just and reasonable. In the views 
above expressed the members of the Commission, after full 
consideration, are unanimous. 

The order for temporary relief which was made in favor of 
the petitioners will be allowed to remain in force until the 
day originally limited for its expiration, The other petitions 
for relief under the fourth section of the law number fifty- 

The temporary orders which have been made in some 
of these petitions will in like manner be tted to remain 
in§force until the expiration of the time limited in each, 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. guilty of violating any of the provisions of this act shall be | Havana & Quincy.—The incorporators of this new Illinois 

liable to a penalty of $1,000, and to the further penalty of | company are: W. H. Collins and A. W. Wells, of Quincy; A. 

Injuries at the Hands of Fellow Servants. | $100 for each and every day during which such violation | K. Lowrey, of Mount Sterling; T. Hamer, of Vermont, Ill. ; 

A negro is suing the Athens foundry for damages because | Shall continue. Upon the application of any railroad covered | W. B. Lockworthy, of Quincy; I. N. Pearson, of Macomb, 

he let a piece of iron drop on his own foot.—Athens (Ga.) by the provisions of this act, the Board of wen yoy a and J. M. Darnell, of Rushville, Il. 

Banner. That negro ought to work for a railroad, and if | §!0Mers may approve of any proposed safeguard or device to : : rae ! i 

some smart young law 4 hears'of . bim will. Not ese | be used under the provisions of this act, and thereafter the Hope € Shrevepor t.—The following officers have been 

youne inwyet Ne ‘a poe ra Barge 2 elected: J. F. West, President; Ed. Alexander, Vice-Presi- 

body’s toes are sufficiently distant from the headquarters \‘f | railroad using such safeguard or device so approved shall not dent: F. M. Thompson. Secretary, “and W.-Y: Foster 

the system to establish a claim that such an accident re-| be liable toany of the penalties attached to this actfora tuner. ee eens lei reco 

sulted from the act of a outside of self ; but here is at | Violation thereof in regard to any safeguard or device. The = 
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least a fighting chance of a successful suit. If this colored 

person can make out that there are two of him, Massachu- 

Seer es hoe will have new hope of wealth in their new 
w. 


California Petroleum and Bitumen. 
The San Francisco Chronicle calls atteution to the increas 


ing production of petroleum in that state. The production in 
po Se for the last 8 years has been : 





586,000 | 1883 6,000,000 
.. 1,763,000 | 1884... 6 000,000 
. 4,194,000 | 1885... 8,760,000 
000,000 F 1GBB. 00.5000 s00.000- 10,950,000 


This rate of increase will soon put her second only to 
Pennsylvania. 

In addition to petroleum, California has the only deposit 
of bitumen so far worked in this country. Until the deposit 


on the island of Trinidad was developed the bitumen in use | 


was, aside from the small products of springs, derived from 
rock asphalt, which was extracted by breaking the rock into 
small pieces and throwing it into boiling water, from the sur- 
face of which it was skimmed. The bitumen from Trinidad is 
much cheaper than that derived from the asphalt rock, as, 
after paying a small royalty, it can be dug from the lake inany 
desired quantity; but about half of this bitumen is clay in a 
very fine state, and it is impossible, commercially, to free the 
bitumen from the last 15 or 20 per cent. of this clay. The 
bitumens of Cuba and South America are not so fluid as the 
Trinidad bitumen, but have not in general so large a pro- 
portion of clay in them. The California bitumen is found 
in beds of sand and is said to be perfectly free from clay. 
Its use so far has been almost entirely confined to paving 
some streets in San Francisco, the sand and bitumen being 
prea | combined in the right proportions for making an 
elastic and nearly indestructible pavement. There are some 
deposits of bitumen in the mountains southeast of Salt Lake 
City, which will probably become valuable as soon as rail- 
roads afford transportation, and it is claimed there are some 
deposits in Alabama. 


The Ore Shovelers’ Strike. 


The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio ore shovelers will 
not go to work even for $2 a day, for which tn+y struck. 
The railroad. company did not directly consent to pay the 
men the price they demanded, but made a contract with 
Elijah Smith by which he was to do the work with authority 
to pay the men $2 aday. The men do not like the arrange- 
ment, but want direct concessious from the company. 


More Train Robbers. 


At 1:30 o’clock on the morning of J une 18 twelve robbers | 


boarded a train on the Southern Pacific road at a station 
called Schulenburg, near Houston, Tex. They went through 
the express and baggage cars with neatness and dispatch, and 
captured booty amounting to nearly $15,000. The whole 
country around those parts isupinarms. The robbers are 
probably down the road a short distance waiting for the next 
train. 


The Hawaiian Railroads. 


A cablegram announces the pee nee | suspension of the 
efforts to effect a loan to build a railroad in the Hilo district, 
in the island of Hawaii. It seems that $1,500,000 of English 


capital had been obtained to construct a railroad through | 
that,country, but when the news indicating discontent and | 
the instability of the Hawaiian government was telegraphed, | 


it was deemed wise to withbold the bonds from the market. 
Samuel G. Wilder, who is now in London to advance the 


railroad enterprise, was Premier of the Hawaiian Kingdem | 


during the administration that was retired seven years ago. 
Fast Time-on the Vandalia Line. 


A newspaper paragraph states that the fast mail train re 
cently ran from Highland to Collinsville, 18.7 miles, in 16 
minutes, which is equal to 70.12 miles per hour. This is 
creditable to the Vandalia and its men and indicates that 
they did not waste any time in brake trials or attempts to 
test the slidometer on this trip; but the claim that it is the 
fastest 18-mile run ou record should be made with caution. 
In the celebrated fast run on the West Shore, July 9, 1885, 
36.3 miles, between Alabama and Genesee Junction, N. Y., 
are recorded as having been run in 30 minutes (72.6 miles per 
hour), and the regular passenger train on the Philadelphia & 
Reading (No. 505), which is allowed only one hour and 52 min- 
utes from Philadelphia to Jersey City, does some lively work 
every day. A casual memorandum ona regular run of this 
train some time since showed an average of 78 6 miles per 
hour for 9 miles, the number of seconds per mile keing, re- 
spectively, 44, 46, 46, 45, 47, 47, 45, 47, 45, and as the train 
had neither lost nor made up time and did not arrive any too 
scon this must be an every day feat. 


Railroad in Honduras. 


The only railroad now in Honduras is 30 miles, from Puerto 
Cortez to 8. Pedro de Sula. The road was graded 60 miles 
and surveys carried across the continent. To build this road 
bonds for $27,000,000 were floated and guaranteed by the 
government. Only one interest coupon was ever paid. Now, 
the English syndicate has arranged with the boudholders to 
take the common stock of a new company to be organized 
with the franchise of the old one and surrender the bonds. 
This syndicate made a proposition to Honduras in February 
last to build the road from Puerto Cortez to the bay of Fou- 
seca anda branch to Tegucigalpa, the capital, providing a 
land grant.be given them of 71!¢ miles on each side of the 
road, covenanting to commence work within one year and 
complete the road within five years. This proposition was 
accepted by the President and his Ministers and their action 
was ratitied by the National Assembly in March. 

An Americac railroad company has been considering seri- 
ously the project of building a line of about 120 miles along 
the north coast to control the banana trade. 


The New York Law on Car Heating. 


The New York state act concerning car heating has be- 
come a law, the bill introduced by Assemblyman Cole having 
been signed by Gov. Hill June 20. Its provisions are as 
follows: 

It shall not be lawful for any steam railway doing busi- 
ness in this state after May 1, 1888, to heat its passenger cars 
on other than mixed trains by auy stove or furnace kept in- 
side'the car; provided that in cars which bave been equipped 
with a heated by steam, hot water or hot air from the 
locomotive or from a speciai car, the present stove may be re- 
tained, to be used only when the car is standing still, and pro- 
vided also that this act shall not apply to railroads less than 
50 miles in length, nor to the use of stoves of a pattern and 
kind to-be approved by the Railroad Commissioners for cook- 
ing purposes in dining room cars, Any person or corporation 


| Violation of any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
| a misdemeanor. 


| An Electrical Phenomenon for the English. 


|* The threatened suppression of the electric railroad still con- 


| tinues to agitate public opinion at Brighton, England, and a 
| Strong feeling undoubtedly exists that the corporation will per- 
| petrate a high-handed act of tyranny if it calls upon Mr. Volk 
| to remove his rails from the sea front. 
| sidered that the alleged dangers arising from the railroad are 
| almost purely imaginary, and are devised by those who for 
| selfish reasons, perhaps, desire to put an end to the cheap and 


| rapid mode of conveyance provided by the electric railroad. | 


| A suggestion has been made that Mr. Volk should place a 


| wooden horse’s head at the front of his car, so as to obviate | 


the likelibood of animals being frightened by the appearance 
| of a car gliding smoothly along without any vi-ible means of 
motion.—Electrical Review. 


@eneral Mailroad Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
| Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows: 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, 314 per cent., semi- 
annual, on preferred stock, payable July 15, to stockholders 
of record June 21. 

















Pittsburgh, Fort 
| quarterly. 
Railroad and Technical Conventiors. 

| Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
| nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its annual 


Wayne & Chicago, 1%4 per cent., 


> 


convention at the Hotel Kaaterskill, Hudson River, N. Y 
| the first week of July. 

| The American Institute of Mining Engineers, forty-eighth 
| meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah, July 6; forty-ninth meeting, 
| Duluth, Minn., July 26. 

| Railway Telegraphers’ Meeting. 

| The Grand Division of the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
held its annual meeting in Chicago last week. About 75 
delegates were present. The following officers were elected: 
Grand Chief Telegrapher, A. D. Thurston, La Porte, Ia.; 
Assistant Grand Chief Telegrapher, C. J. Coombs, Yates 
Centre, Kan.; Grand Chief Secretary and Treasurer, 8S. O. 
Fox, La Porte, Ia. 








PERSONAL, 


—Edward Nichols has been elected President of the Brooks 
Locomotive Works, of Dunkirk, N. Y., and M. L. Hinman 
Vice-President. 








—William Wallace, a veteran railroad engineer, died in 
Buffalo, N. Y.,last week. He was born in Scotland in 1805 
and came to America in 1832. Ten years later the first rail- 
way into Buffalo was opened, with Mr. Wallace as Superin- 
| tendent. Seven years later he organized a company to build 
|the Attica & Hornellsville road, and, as Chef Engineer, 
| made all the surveys and located the route adopted. He was 
} engaged as Chief Engineer of the Buffalo and State Line 
Division of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
originated the project of building a road from Buffalo to the 


with the Pennsylvania & Erie and other lines, thus obtaining 
a through route from Buffalo to Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Adirondack.—C, R. Eastman has been appointed Assistant 
| Superintendent. 





Atchison Belt Line.—The directors of this new Kensas 
company are John J. Ingalls, J. K. Blair, John M. Blair, 
John M. Price, P. Pomeroy, and W. W. Guthrie. 


Chicago & Alton.—S. H. Fulton has‘been appointed Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent, headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. W. J. Bogart bas been appointed General Eastern 
Agent, office at New York. 


Chicago, Kansas & Arkansas,—The directors of this new 
Kansas company are: John Doniphan, Joseph Hansen, 
James Craig, Moses H. Fuqua and Harry M. Hanson, St. 
Joseph ; John N. Insley, Edward L. Worsick, Oskaloosa ; 
Walter G. Seaver, Winfield ; J. C. Strang, Larned, Kan. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—S.O. Brooks has been 
appointed General Western Freight Agent, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., vice Arthur Gower, resigned. 

Chicago, Sante Fe & California.—C. W. Smith has been 
elected First Vice-President and General Manager. A. A. 
Robinson has been appointed Second Vice-President and 
Chief Engineer. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—P. H. Peck has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic in place of R. W. Johnson. 


_ Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dagton.—J. K. Cowen, General 
Counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio, and J. H. Wade have been 
elected to succeed L. S. Winston and William Procter as di- 
rectors. 


Dayton, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—At the meeting last 
week of this company, which is the ccnsolidation of the Day- 
ton & Ironton and the Dayton & Chicago, the following 
directors were elected: F. B. Loomis, W.C. Boone, Chris- 
topher Meyer, George Hoadly and T. C. Doremus, of New 
York; Thomas M. King, who is the Baltimore & Ohio Sec- 
ond Vice-President; F, H. Short and H. B. Morehead, of Cin- 
cinnati; J. E. Gimperling, R. D. Marshal and J. O. Arnold, 
of Dayton; M. C. Allison, of Xenia, O., and George E. 
Pomeroy, of Toledo. The directors elected Mr. Loomis 
President, Mr. Allison, Vice-President, Mr. Boone, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. Short his assistant, and C. C. Waite, 
General Manager. 


Duluth, Red Wing & Southern.—G. H. Crary has been 
elected Secretary to succeed Edgar Mills. 


Fitchburg.—Augustus Kountze, of New York, has been 
chosen a director in place of Charles A, Welch, of Boston, re- 
signed. 





By many it is con- | 


He | 


coal fields of Pennsylvania, and in so doing, made connection | 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Frank J. Whitney 
| has been appointed Western Passenger Agent in place of W. 
| P. Johnson, resigned, with office in Chivago. 


Lehigh Valley.—Bert Hayden has been appointed Assistant 
General Freight Agent. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—C. L. Ryder has 
been appointed General Agent at Chicago. 


Missouri Pacific—Howard F. Parke has been appointed 
Division Superintendent in charge of the Kansas City section 
and the Lexington branch, with office at Sedalia, Mo. 

H. C. Logan has been appointed Eastern Freight Agent, 
and W. E. Hoyt, Eastern Passenger Agent, with office in 
New York. 


| Mobile & Navy Cove Harbor.—The following directors 
| were elected last week : Gen. John A. McNulta, of Blooming- 
| ton, Ill.; Samuel W. Allerton and George R. Dunlap, of 

Chicago; Hon. W. H. Gasque, of Baldwin County; J. T. 

Clemons, Henry C. McEwan and Thaddeus McNulty, of 
| Mobile. General McNulta was elected President; H. C. Mc- 
| Ewan, Vice-President; J. T. Clemons, Secretary ;S. W. Aller- 
| ton, Treasurer, and T. McNulta, General Manager. 


Nebraska, Smoky Valley & Southern.—The directors of 
| this new Kansas company are: C. T. Venson, N. J. Thors- 
tenberg, E. E. Manson, E. D. Bradley, K. M. Knox, O. J. 
Thorstenberg, J. H. Johnson, J. A. Larsen, John Hollin- 
quest. 


| Newport News & Mississippi Valley.—C. T. Dabney has 
| been appointed Superintendent of the Newport News Di- 
vision, vice J. W. Hopkins, resigned. 


| New York, New Haven & Hartford.—E. E. Pratt has 
| been appointed Inspector of Stations and Buildings. 


| 
| Oakland & San Joaquin.—The directors of this new 
California company are: John Hewston, Jr., Robert Simson 


| and Richard W. Reading, of Alameda, Cal., and Louis A. 
Garnett, of San Francisco. 


Ogdensburyh & Lake Champlain.—At the annual meeting 
the following directors were elected: W. J. Averill, of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; J. R. Langdon, of Montpelier; 8. A. 
| Kellogg, of Pittsburgh; D. W. Lawrence, of Malone, N. Y.; 
| W. A. Haskell, S. A. Carleton, Henry L. Millis and Stern 
| Morse, of Boston; J. Gregory Smith, E. Curtis Smith, J. W. 

Hobart and J. 8. Stranahan, of St. Albans; B. B. Smalley, 
| of Burlington, Vt. 


| Oregon & Transcontinental.—The following directors have 
| been elected: Elijah Smith, Christopher Meyer, Sidney 
| Dillon, Fred. L. Ames, C. L. Colby, J. J. Higginson, W. L. 
Bull, J. N. Hutcheson, W. 8S. Ladd, Henry Farling, C. N. 
Lewis, C. A. Dolph, Joseph Simon, C. J. Smith, J. M. Fox, 
Lloyd Brooke and Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 


Ohio Valley.—P. G. Kelsey, of Henderson, Ky., has been 
elected President; Jordan Giles, ofj;Louisville, Secretary. The 
| directors are 8. S. Brown, of Pittsburgh; P. G. Kelsey and H. 
S. Lambert, of Henderson; Arthur Carey and Jordan Giles, 
| Louisville. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The old board of di- 
rectors was re-elected this week except that John Dennison, 
of Boston, was chosen in place of William Endicott, Jr., and 
William M. Ladd, of Portland, Oregon, in place of C. H. 
Lewis. 


Pittsburg, Baxter Springs & Galveston.—The directors 
of this new Kansas company are Charles W. Daniels, John 
M. Cooper, George G. Gregg, Richard A. Lovel and 
Howard R. Crowell. 


Portland & Willamette Valley.—The following directors 
have been elected: Chas. F. Crocker, Timothy Hopkins and 
M. N. Huntington, of San Francisco; William Reid, T. 8. 
Brandogee and Col. John McCracken. The directors elected 
the following officers: Col. Chas. F. Crocker, President; 
William Reid, First Vice-President; Timothy Hopkins, Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 


St. Louis, Alton & Springfield.—The officers and directors 
of this new company are:, President, Delos R. Haynes ; 
General Manager, H. A. Fisher; Secretary, L. C. Harris, of 
St. Louis; W. H. Hartman, Springfield, Il. ; General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, W. R. Church, Springfield, Il. Direc- 
tors, D. R. Haynes, H. A. Fisher, W. H. Hartman, F. E. 
Fisher, W. R. Church. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—J. A. Gwynne, G. F. Baker and 
William Dawson have been elected to succeed J. J. Hill, H 
E. Upham and Charles Fairchild as directors. 


Syracuse, Ontario & New York.—George H. Graves has 
been appointed Superintendent in place of Albert Allen, re- 
signed. Mr. Graves will also act as General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, and Purchasing Agent. 


Texas & Pacific.—Z. A. Mills is appointed Pacific Coast 
Freight Agent, vice H. C. Logan, transferred. 

W. Bradburn has been appointed Resident Engineer, head- 
quarters at Marshall, Tex. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—Joseph Hill, General 
Superintendent, is appointed Assistant General Manager, 
with office at Terre Haute, Ind. Charles Neilson, now Su- 
perintendent of tne Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, is ap- 
pointed General Superintendent, with office at St. Louis. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison Belt Line.—Incorporated in Topeka, Kan. 
The company wili build 10 miles of road and has a capital of 
$250,000. 


Atlanta & Hawkinsville.—This road is now being 
rapidly built. The main line in Southern Georgia will pass 
through Dooley, Worth and Colquitt counties, by way of the 
towns of Isabella and Toulain, and thence through Thomas 
County and into the state of Florida. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The company has bought 30 acres 
of land at Northfield, Staten Island, near the site of the pro- 
posed Arthur Kill bridge. 


Big Sandy, Tug River & Twelve Pole.—Incorporated 
in West Virginia. The purpose is to build a road from 
Ceredo, Wayne County, in West Virginia to the Kentucky 
line, together with various branches, Capital stock, $500,- 
000. The stock is held by parties in Ashland, Ky. 


Birmingham, Atlantic & Air Line.—Itis stated 
that the building of this road is now assured. Work has 
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commenced at Savannah, Ga., and will continue until the en- 
tire line is completed to Birmingham. contract for 
building from Savannah to Macon, Ga., bas been let and this 
part of the road is to be completed by Jan. 1. 


Boston & Maine.—The principal provisions of the lease 
of the Boston & Lowell road to this company are as follows : 
The Boston & Lowell leases its entire road and property, all 
rights and franchises in and out of the state, with its title 
and interest in all roads operated by it under lease or other- 
wise, so far as the same are transferable in law, and all 
dividends and right of voting on stock of roads owned by the 
Boston & Lowell, and all bonds. contracts, etc., of 
or with other roads, the Boston & Maine to hold 
the same for 99 years from April 4, 1887. The Boston & 
Maine shall psy every manner of expensesof the Boston & 
Lowell and its leased lines, and shall pay $1,750 to the Bos- 
ton & Lowell every three months. Also on July 1, 1887, it 
shall pay the Boston & Lowell $193,523, that being 31¢ per 
cent. on Boston & Lowell capital stock. The same sum 
shall be paid on Jao. 1 and July 1 until Jan. i, 1897. 
And thereafter $221,176 shall be paid on the same 
dates. Under direction of the Boston & Maine the 
Boston & Lowell will continue to operate such roads as can- 
not be at once transferred, and will also continue the con- 
struction of the Central Massaci.asetts road. It shall acquire 
the Mystic River Co., Ocean Terminal Railroad Co., Ocean 
Terminal Dock and Elevator Co., if so authorized, and issue 
bonds and stocks therefor under direction of the Boston & 
Maine. The Boston & Lowell shall issue without delay its 
stock or bonds for funding all floating indebtedness, includ- 
ing notes given the Nashua & Lowell, if the same can be so 
funded, but not its current debts or open accounts. Leases 
and contracts of the Boston & Lowell, when expiring, shall 
be renewed under direction of the Boston & Maine under 
most favorable terms, but the Boston & Maine shall not be 
bound ,to assent to such renewal at higher than existing 
rental, unless the Railroad Commissioners shall decide such 
renewal to be necessary to the reasonable protection of the 
interest of the Boston & Lowell. The Boston & Lowell shall 
make such other leases or contracts with other railroads as 
the Boston & Maine shall request, such obligations to be as- 
sumed exclusively by the Boston & Maine. The Boston & 
Maine shall have right of voting on all stock owned by the 
Boston & Lowell in other roads, save as hereinafter provided, 
and said stock shall not be disposed of by the Boston & 
Lowell, except with assent of the Boston & Maine. If 
the Boston & Maine fail to make paymeuts for interest, or 
shall fail for 30 days to make the semi-annual dividend pay- 
ments, or shall fail to perform any other covenants, the 
lease terminates. In cases of disagreement as to the mean- 
ing of the lease or anything done by virtue of it, the matter 
in controversy shall be referred in writing to arbitrators. 

Messrs. Frank Jones, Charles A. Sinclair and George Van- 

dyke have signed a bond in the sum of $75,000, agreeing to 
build and equip the Upper Coos railroad from North Strat- 
ford on the Grand Trunk to the Canada line at Canaan, Vt., 
a distance of 23 miles, provided the citizens along the line 
will subscribe $25,000. The road will be standard gauge, 
and will be the property of the three gentlemen named above, 
who will build in the interest of the Boston & Maine. 
.._ The Coos charter gives the right to build by the side of the 
Grand Trunk from Groveton to North Stratford if deemed 
expedient. The towns through which the line will pass after 
leaving North Stratford are Columbia, Bloomfield, Cole- 
brook, Stewartstown and Canaan. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The sale of 
this road, under the $7,000,000 consolidated bond, the 
$28,000 collateral bonds and the $7,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sept. 15. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—A motion for an 
injunction to restrain the directors from issuing bonds to the 
amount of $1,000,000 and from issuing certificates of in- 
debtedness to the amount of $3,000, to the holders 
of $6,000,000 worth of preferred stock was argued in 
Pittsburgh last week. The Judge refused to make any order 
concerning the $1,000,000 of bonds, but ordered the directors 
not to issue the $3,000,000 worth of certificates until further 
urder of Court. 


Camden, Rockport & Rockland.—The preliminary 
survey for this proposed road has reached Rockland, Me. O. 
H. Tripp, C. E., is in charge of the survey. 


Canadian Pacific.—It is said that the prospects of the 
Niagara Central Railroad have been spoiled by the incorpo- 
ration of the South Ontario Pacific. ‘The Canadian Pacific 
will control this latter road, which was projected under the 
name of the Guelph, Hamilton & Buffalo, and will form a 
link between the Niagara and Detroit rivers. Less than a 
year ago the Canadian Pacific had offered the Niagara Cen- 
tral people to operate the road when completea, and pay 
them 35 per cent. of the gross earnings, and with this under- 
standing the Niagara Central has been under construction. 
The charter to the new road adds an opposition line, and ren- 
ders impossible a profitable operation of the Niagara Cen- 
tral. It is thought that the Canadian Pacific will reimburse 
the projectors for their expenditure on the road, but will not 
assume responsibility for any of the company’s liabilities, 

The House of Commons in Canada has passed a resolution 
granting land subsidies of 640 acres per mile to 650 miles 
of railroad in the Northwest Territories. The lines are all 
feeders of the Canadian Pacific. 

The Abyssinia, the first steamship on the new trans-Pacific 
service between China, Japan and America, arrived at Van- 
yg from Yokahama on June 13, making the run in 14 

ays. 


_ Central Missouri.—The company has filed a mortgage 
in Madison County, IIL, setting forth the intention of the in- 
corporators to build a bridge and railroad within the limits 
of that county. The mortgage is for $8,000,000. 


Centre & Sabine River.—The line is surveyed from 
Logansport, La., to Centre, Tex., 16 miles, and the company 
intends building at once. 


Chicago, Kansas & Arkansas.—Incorporated in 
Kansas. The company proposes to build a road from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Little Rock, Ark., via Topeka. The road is 
to pass through Doniphan, Atchison, efferson, Shawnee, 
Douglass, Franklin, Miami, Anderson, Linn, Allen, Bourbon, 
Rooks, Crawford, Labette and Cherokee counties. A branch 
road will leave the main line in Jefferson or Douglas county, 
extending through Shawnee, Osage, Lyon, Morris, Chase, 

rion, McPherson, Rice, Harvey, Reno, Sedgewick, King- 
man, Stafford, Pratt, Pawnee, Edwards, Hodgeman, Ford, 
Finney, Hamilton, Stevens and Nerton. Another branch 
will leave the last named line at the same point in Lyon and 
exten to the south line of the state through Lyon, Chase, 
Butler, Cowley and Summer counties. The estimated length 
of lines is 1,360 miles, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The route on 
which this company will build its extension to the Gogebic 
iron country and Ashland, Wis., will begin at Berlin, Wis., 
running to Stevens’ Point, through Waushara and Portage 
counties. This extension will strike the Merrill branch a 
little north of Stevens’ Point. The extension of the Tcma- 


hawk brancl , now being built to Hurley, and on to Ashland, 
will make whet is claimed to be the shortest line from either 
Chicago or Milwaukee to Ashland and the iron regions. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The company has graded 
about 50 miles beyond Douglass, on its Wyoming Central 


line, and will lay the track this summer. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The contract 
for erecting the freight depot at Wichita, Kan., has been 
given to Bolton & Berger. The building will by 175 x 40 
ft., and is to be completed by July 10. 

Tracklaying on the Wichita line of this road is completed 
across the main line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Peabody, Kan. The line to McPherson and the Southwest is 
finished to the county line between Marion and McPherson 
counties. Grading is in progress on Abilene & Salina branch 
ard the Manhattan & Clay Centre branch. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—R. A. 
Harrison, counsel for Stephenson Burke, has been given until 
July 1 to file his brief in the motion argued at length by 
Burke, ex-Governor Hoadley and others a month ago. This 
will postpone any decision in all likelihood until the Septem- 
ber term of court. 

The Brush Fork branch has been opened from a junction 
on the Snow Fork branch to Brashears, O., 2 miles. 


Consolidated Transit Co.—The Committee on Rail- 

road in the ee ogg City Council agreed last week to re- 
ort er the bill granting this company the right to 
uild elevated roads on various streets of the city. 


Crete, Milford & Western.—The Chicago. Burlington 
& Quincy has filed articles of incorporation in this name for 
a road through Saline, Seward, York and Hamilton counties, 
in Nebraska, toa point on the Hastings & Aurora cut-off. 
Work began on June 13. 


Dayton, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—The stockholders 
elected this week a board of directors and officers which rep- 
resents the interests of the Ives-Staynor people and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio road. It is said that the latter thus obtains 
through connection to St. Louis, over the Dayton, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
to Indianapolis, where the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute 
will take the St. Louis traffic. The Baltimore & Ohio ex- 
press is to be extended over the Vandalia and will be with- 
drawn from the Ohio & Mississippi. 

Articles of consolidation of the Dayton & Ironton and 
Dayton & Chicago railroad companies under the above name 
have been filed in Ohio. Capital of the consolidated company 
is $15,000,000. 


Denver & Rio Grande.— With new mileage and change 
of gauge on the old line, preparations for which have been 
completed, this company will have 523 miles of standard 
gauge road. There have been 21,000 tons of steel rails 

ught, also 27 locomotives and a proportionate amount of 
freight and passenger cars, etc. The outlay involved will 
be some $6,000,000, which is already provided, and the only 
increase of debt is the $20,000 yer mile of consolidated mort- 
gage 4 per cent. bonds on the 160 miles of new road. These 
bonds have already been sold to a German syndicate. 


Equitable Transportation Co.—The company has 
obtained a charter to build an elevated road from Blue Island 
to Chicago. Capital stock, $1,000,000. 


Georgia, Carolina & Northern.—The contract is let 
|for 50 miles between Monroe and Chester, Ga., and the 
line from Atlanta to Athens will be contracted for within 
two months, 


Grand Trunk.—The compauy has secured a charter to 
build a road 15 miles long from Owen Sound to Stratford, 
Ont., to connect with its Buffalo & Lake Huron line. 


Havana & Quincy.—Articles of incorporation filed in 
ilinois. It is proposed to construct the road from Havana 
to Quincy. Capital stock, $1,000,000. Office at Quincy, Ill. 


Illinois Central.—At a meeting last week the stock- 
holders decided to increase the capital stock of the compan 
as recommended by the directors. |The proposition in 
was contained in the Railroad Gazette of May 27. 


Inter-state Consolidated Rapid Transit.—This is a 
consolidation of the Inter-state Rapid Transit, the Kansas 
City & Wyandotte, the Riverview and the Brighton Hill & 
Chelsea Park railroad companies, Capital, $1,400,000. 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Dayton.—The road is com” 
pleted from Hamilton, O., north to Middletown, 13 miles. 


Mexican Railroads.—President Wade, of the Mexican 
Central, who has been in Mexico, hopes to have the Guada- 
lajara branch completed by March of next year, and the 
Tampico branch in the course of two years. The Interna- 
tional, Huntington, line is expected to reach Villa Lerdo this 
fall, which will give the Central connection with cheaper fuel 
ah locomotives, and for smelting and other purposes on 
its line. 


Nebraska, Smoky Valley & Southern.—Chartered 
in Kansas. The company propose to build a standard gauge 
road from Concordia, in Cloud County, to the city of Burr- 
ton, in Harvey County, running through the counties of 
Cloud, Ottawa, Saline, McPherson and Harvey. Estimated 
length of road, 75 miles. Capital, $500,000. 


New Hampshire.—A bill ees, Se company 
has been introduced in the New Hampshire Legislature. It 
provides for a union of all the state railroads, makes the 
capital stock $10,000,000, limits the dividends to 7 per cent., 
and the passenger tariff to 24 cents per mile. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—The company has 
filed articles of incorporation in New York state, and the line 
in the state is from Buffalo to the Pennsylvania boundary, 
70 miles. Capital, $4,500,000. 


Northeastern of Georgia.—A_ petition has been 
made in the interest of the minority stockholders of this com- 
ome | to enjoin the Richmond & Danville from putting a 

nded debt of $315,000 on the road. The Richmond & 
Danville owns a majority of the stock. 


Northern Pacific.—A syndicate composed of officials of 
this company has bought the Hotel St. Louis at Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn., and an arrangement has been concluded with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to build a branch road 
from Hopkins Station on the line to the hotel, a distance of 9 
miles. e contract has been let to R. B. Langdon and the 
line will be completed in 30 days. 


Oakland & San Joaquin.—Articles of incorporation 
filed in California. The pro road will extend from 
Oakland to Antioch, Contra Costa County, via Lion Creek 
Ravine, through Redwood Cafion, Moraga and Ignatia 
valleys, and by the foothills of Mount Diablo, a total distance 
of 35 miles. pital stock, $1,000,000. 


Old Colony.—The stockholders of the Hanover Branch 
have voted to ne of the road to the Old Colony Com- 
pany for $123,995, which is the price of the stock at its par 


etail 





value. The road extends from North Abington to South 
—, Mass., 8 miles, The Old Colony takes possession on 
uly 1. = 


Pacific.—The United States Commissioners took the tes- 
timony of Marvin Hughitt, President of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, in Chicago last week. They then met in Omaha, 
Neb., on June 20, and proceeded with their examinations. 

On June 22, Thomas L. Kimball, General Traffic Lape ow} 
of the Union Pacific, was examined as to rebates. He sta’ 
that his company had been compelled to give rebates because 
its competitors did so, and acknowledged that it had the 
effect of embarassing the small shippers. Still, it had to be 
done in order to hold the large business. The 
required Mr. Kimball to furnish statistics sho the busi- 
ness done by the Union Pacific for the Standard Co. and 
its associated companies, and other oil shippers over the road. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The reconstruction trus- 
tees have arranged to advance the Receivers of this compan 
between $5,000, and $6,000,000, with which to pay 
the floating debt of the company by Aug. 5, and there will 
be no interest charged upon the same. — company now has 
only $15,000 of its $8,000,000 of Receivers’ certificates out- 
standing, and it will at the earliest date possible take care 
of $2,000,000 of overdue coupons, beside having ay Drexel 
& Co. $100,000 advanced by them on coupons of consol- 
idated mortgage. 1t is now stated as possible that the 
erty will betakeu out of the bands of the Receiverg by Oct. 1, 
instead of November, as has been before stated. 

Master Dallas has filed his report in the matter of the - 
tion of the conductors for extra pay accrued prior to . 
1, 1883, amounting to $69,083. Mr. Dallas 
that the Court dismiss the petition. The present claims are 
not liens, and in the master’s judgment Court will not 
give them the effect of liens. ‘ 

Richard Dale, of New York, on bebalf of William Robin- 
son, the complainant in the suit for foreclosure 4 this 
company, presented this week before Masters las and 
Pollock, a form of order of sale, which he asked should be 
reported to the court. It directs, in substance, that the 
trustee under the mortgage shall sell the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, its main line and branches, and leasehold 
estate in adjunct railroads as an entirety, and that he shall 
sell separately the leasehold estate in the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion and Susquehanna Canal companies. 

Ata meeting of the Trustees this week, held in relation to 
the settlement with the security holders of the Schuylkill 
Navigation Co., it is stated that a settlement was p cally 
agreed upon, based on a fixed charge of $379,000. 


Pittsburgh, Baxter Springs & Galveston.—This 
company has obtained a charter in Kansas. The purpose is 
to build a railroad and telegraph line from a point in Craw- 
ford County, near Pittsbu: ph through Cherokee County to 
the south line of the stateof Kansas, at or near the  f of 
Baxter Springs. Capital stock, $250,000. General ces 
at Baxter Springs. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Judge Stowe has overruled 
the demurrer in the suit of Cornelius Vanderbilt against the 
trustees of this company to break the trust deed and enjoin 
the defendants from interfering with Vanderbilt in the vot- 
ing of his stock. The plaintiff was required to strike from 
the bill the prayer declaring null and void the trust deed. 
The Court requires the defendants to answer the bill as it 
now stands within 20 days from June 18. 


Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—This is 
the new name of the Ashtubula & Pittsburgh road. 


Port Jervis, Monticello & New York.—It is'stated 
that the management of this recently organized com will 
build a line to connect the Pennsylvania system 
with the New England roads centering at the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge. At a recent meeting of the directors action was 
taken to secure the immediate construction of that portion of 
the road between Port Jervis, N. Y., and ‘ The 
Traps,”’ near Kerhonkson, Ulster County, a distance 
of 30 miles. It was reported that the final surveys 
are nearly completed, all of the heavy work under contract, 


Y | The plans contemplate the construction of a new section of 


road from Huguenot on the old Port Jervis & Monticello 
road to the new bridge, a distance of 40 miles, with a branch 
from “The Traps” to Kin , 20 miles. The Belvidere 
Division of the Pennsylvania extends from Philadelphia to 
a point near the Delaware Water Gap. 102 miles, and by 
building 40 miles further could connect with the Port Jervis 
road at Port Jervis. 


Red River Valley.—It is stated that a contract has been 
let to build the Red River Valley Railway from Winnipeg to 
the boundary, in opposition to the Canada Pacific; for 
$780,000. 


Riverside, Los Angeles & Santa Ana.—At last re- 
rts the track on this branch of the Atchison system was 
[aid to Point Rincon, Cal., 15 miles from Santa Barbara. 


Rulo, Hiawatha & Southwestern.—At a meeting of 
Rulo and Hiawatha, Kan., citizens last week it was 
to proceed with the building of a road from Rulo to Hiawa 
thence southwest to Warnego. A committee was appoin' 
to procure a charter for a company under the above name, 


St. Louis & Chicago.—The company has signed a. con- 
tract with John M. Rutherford, of New York, to build 40 
miles of road from Springfield to Emden in Logan County, 
Ill., to be finished by Oct. 1, and 35 miles more from Emden 
to Eureka, Woodford County, to be ready for the rolling 
stock on Jan 1. The line will connect at Eureka with the 
Santa Fé, completing a new through line between Chicago & 
St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.—Daniel P. Ellis, 
of Cleveland, has filed _a foreclosure suit at Keokuk, Ia., 
against the railroad. In 1875, complainant’s bill states, the 
railroad company issued a series of interest bearing bonds 
aggregating $5'700,000. payable Jan. 1, 1996, secured by a 
mor . A floating debt of $900,000 is alleged to have 
been incurred, and the complainant asks that ths mortga: 
may be decreed a first lien, that a receiver be appointed and: 
the property sold. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis’ &- Manitoba.—The Great 
Falls extension was completed last week 18 miles west of 
Fort Buford, Dak., about 88 miles since the middle of last 
month. Heavy rains have been falling during the last ten 
days, and the Missouri River is swollen beyond its banks, 
The movements of the tracklayers have becn impeded by the 
rain and mud, but they have made quick progress notwith- 
standing. 


San Francisco & North Pacific.—Contracts have been 
let for building 7 miles of road from the main line of this 
road at Pacheco, Cal., and running in a northeasterly direc- 
tion to connect with the branch to Glen Ellen, at Sears Point. 
There will be a 3000-ft. trestle, and an iron draw bridge to 
build or Petaluma creek, having two spans, each 100 fé. in 
le 


Santa Rosa, Sebastapol & Green Valley. —The sur- 





vey of this road is.completed and the right-of way has been 
deeded on the entire promised route. company was in- 
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corporated early in April. The road is to extend from Santa 
Rosa, Cal., westward to Sebastapol, thence to a connection 
with the San Francisco & North Pacific, 15 miles. 


Shenandoah Valley.—The committeee of the first 
mortgage bondholders of this company has advised the ac- 
ceptance of the following propositions made by the Norfolk 


estern: 
. First, The road to be sold under foreclosure and reor- 


ganized. 

Second. A new first mortgage is to be issued securing 
$5,100,000, payable in 50 years, with interest at 5 per cent., 
payable semi-annually. referred stock to the amount of 
$8,000,000 is also to be issued. The Norfolk and Western is 
to operate the road for ¥9€ years and pay over not less than 
80 per cent. of the gross earnings, to be increased in the ratio 
of increased business, but never to be less than the interest 
on the funded debt. It is to be provided in the new mortgage 
that $510,000 more of bonds may be issued when necessary 
for new equipment. Out of the proceeds of the mortgage 
loan all Jiens prior to the first mortgage shall be paid. ; 

Third.—Holders of first-mortgage bonds are offered in 
cash the accrued interest to July 1, 1887, or 17!¢ per cent., 
less .2 per cent. for expenses, and a new $1,000 bond for 
each old one. Holders of general-mortgage bonds are to re- 
ceive 25 per cent. in the new bonds and 100 per cent. in 
preferred stock, 


South Ontario Pacific.—An aci bas been passed incor- 
porating this company in Ontario, The road will be operated 
by the Canadian Pacific, forming a link for that road between 
the Niagara and Detroit rivers. 


Texarkana & Northern.—The City of Texarkana: 
Ark., has given bonds to insure the payment of its subscrip~ 
tions of this road, and it is stated that work is to begin at 
once. The company was organized a year ago, and ten 
miles of the road have just heencompleied. The ultimate 
design was to go to Fort Smith, but the necessary funds for 
a this result were not forthcoming. President 
Hinckley, of the St. Louis, Kansas & Colorado, offered to 
the City of Texarkana to build the road if the city would 
donate the ten completed miles and $50,000. This has been 
done. The surveys are already made. 


Texas & Pacific.—Judge Pardee of New Orleans has 
issued two decrees ordering the sale of this road unless the 
debis involved are paid by June 30, to ae claim on a 
deed of trust dated June 1, 1875, of Mathew Baird and George 
D. Krumbhaar, of $9,316,000 and $289,480 interest de- 
faulted on June 1, 1886, and the claim of the Fidelity Insur- 
ance Trust and Safe Deposit Co. for $756,000 in a mortgage 
deed of trust Jan, 20, 1880, and $11,725 interest de- 
faulted Feb. 1, 1886. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & Southern.—The road has been 
ordered sold by the District Court at Toledo, O. The sum of 
$600,000 is fixed as the minimum price, $100,000 to be paid 
in at the time of the sale. The road extends from Toledo to 
Findlay, O. 


Wabash Railway.—The arguments on the petition of 
the purchasing committee and the bondholders of the Chicago 
Division of this road, to turn over that division to the pur- 
chasing committee on the payment of all arrears of interest 
were resumed in Chicago last week. Justice Harlan listened 
to arguments on June 18, and when he came into court on 
June 20 he said to the attorneys that he had reached the 
conclusion that the case ought to be withdrawn from court, 
where it had no place. Without expressing any opinion on 
the merits of the case he advised the lawyers to come to some 
understanding in the matter. The continuance of the case in 
court could and should be avoided. The lawyers went away 
to think the matter over. 


Wabash Western.—The company is to build offices in 
Kansas City, Mo., and Superintendent H. L. Magee will 
remove to them from Moberly, Mo. 


Wagner Sleeping Car Co.—The company has just en- 
tered into a 15-year contract with the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic, and has established a drawing room and sleeping 
car line between St. Ignace and Houghton, Mich. 


West Jersey.—The sale of the Anglesea road to tbis 
company was conciuded this week. The consideration was 
$28,000. The road extends from Anglesea Junction, N J., 
to Anglesea, Wildwood and Holly Beach, 7 miles. 


Wisconsin Central,—The company has filed articles of | § 


incorporation in Wisconsin consolidating under the manage 
ment of one company all the roads and branches of its 
system heretofore existing under several names. They 
aggregate 680 miles of road. Capital stock is $15,000,000, 
of which $3,000,000 is preferred stock. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


East-bound Shipments. 

The shipments last week of all freights except live stock 
from Chicago eastward to seaboard points amountel to 
29,596 tons, a decrease of 125 tons from the week previous, 
The percentages of the different roads were as follows: 
Baltimore & Ohio, 9.9; Chicago & Grand Trunk. 15; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, 8.8; Lake Shore & Michi- 

n Southern, 17.5; Michigan Central, 19.2; New York, 

hicago & St. Louis, 8; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago; 19.3; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 


Cotton. 


The cotton movement for the week ending June 17 is reported 
as below, in bales : 


Intertor markets : 





1887. 1886. Inc. orDec. P.c 
Receipts..... 2.421 12,225 D. 9,904 80.3 
Shipments 7 27.392 =D. 19,405 70.8 
ait 0 4b: clnsins 105,274 D. 59,181 56.2 
Seaports 
Receipts. . 3,549 24,884 D. 21,332 857 
Exports... 528 3”,028 D. 23,5 733 
a error ee 425,218 D. 110,202 2.9 
Total movement from agg for the 2 year ending 
June 17 was 6,309,293 bales, against 6,419,305 last year, 


5,583,943 in 1884-85, and 5,616,258 in 1883-84. 
‘ Coal, 


Coal movement for the week ending June 18 is reported as 
follows : 


1 1886. Inc. or Dec. « P.c. 
Anthracite ......... 653,866. 658,622 D. 4,756 07 
Bituminous.......... 300,007 231,690 1. 68,317 29.4 
Coke (June 11)..... 11.386 74,355 D. 62,969 84.6 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ay | June 18 
were 61,396 tons, and for the year to that date, 1,437,363 
an increase of 775,026 tons, as compared with cor- 


ee period last year. 
he coa] tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week 
ending June 11 is reported as below : 

Coal. Coke. Total. 1886. 
Line of road . . 216,236 11,386 227,622 221,921 
Year to date.......... 4,625,946 1,564,380 6,190,326 4,959,367 


Increase for the week 5,701 tons, or 2.5 per cent. ; increase 
for the year 1,230,959 tons, or 24.8 per cent, 


| Railroad Earnings. 


| Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
| follows: 


| Five months—Jan. 1 to May 31: 
1887. 

















1886. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Ateh.,T &S. Fe. $7,532,507 $5,688,614 I. $1,843,893 32.4 
Atlantic & Pac.... 1,092,747 535,605 I. 557,152 104.0 
Buff..N. Y¥.&P.. 1,029.878 974,077 I. 55,801 5.7 
Buff., R. & Pitts. 757,859 5’9,131 I. 228,728 43.2 
*Bur., C. R & No. — 1,089,465 975,048 I. 114,417 11.7 
Cairn, V. & U..... 284,964 225,731 1. 59,233 26 2 
California South. 633,417 249,005 I. 384,412 154.0 
Canadian Pac. .. 3,646,793 3,261,419 I. 382,374 12.0 
Cape F. & Y. Vy. 105,056 91,152 I. 14,904 165 
Ches. & Ohio.... 1,670.845 1,497,619 I. 173,826 11.6 

Eliz., L. & B. 8.. 485,417 26,064 I, 59.353 18.2 
Ches., O. &S. W.. 684.580 7,661 T. 76,719 12.6 
Chic. & Atlantic.. 839,158 582,919 I. 256 239 43.9 
Chi. & East. Ml.. 772,212 658,738 I. 113,474 17.2 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 9,074,000 8,573,654 I. 500.346 5.8 
C8. b.& P. ... 2,168,544 1,786,657 I 381,887 21.9 
Chic. & W. Mich.. 512,617 524,303 L. 18,314 3.4 
Cin,H & Day... 1,266,570 1,081,291 L 185,279 17.2 
C.,1,8t.L.&@ C. 1,059,119 1,008,901 I. 50,218 4.9 
Cin., N. O. & T. P. 1,049,027 L. £249,550 23.8 

Ala. Gt. Soutb. 456,529 I. 140,723 30.8 

N. Ori. &N.E.. 260,458 L. 10,676 4.0 

Vicks. & Mer... 205.729 I. 3,795 1.3 

V., Snre. & P.. 170,394 I. 35,873 20.4 
Ciu., R. & Ft. W.. 141,438 I. 17,088 12.0 
Cin., W. & Balt. 764,016 1. 63,779 8.3 
Cleve., Ak. & C... 201,691 1. 15,715 6.7 
C eve. & Canton.. 127,759 I. 14,603 11.4 
3 RN ey oe Ae 1,469,934 1. 170,922 11.6 
Col. & Cin. Mid. 106,2c0 1. 16,238 153 
Col.,H.Vy. & Tol. 1,046,463 817,380 I. 229,083 28.0 
Den. & R.G.. .. 2,886,132 2,324,556 I. 561,576 24.1 
Det., B.C & Al.. 169,511 70,744 I. 98,767 139.6 
Det., Lan. & No.. 444,194 460,966 D. 16,772 36 
*K. Ten ,Va.&G. 1,844,330 1,490,026 1. 354,304 23.7 
Ev. & Ind’apolis. 90,590 54,497 I. 36,093 66.1 
Ev & lerreH... 322,487 263,427 I. 58,960 22.3 
Fiint & Pere Ma. 1,038,648 905,451 I. 133,197 14.7 
Fla. Ry. & N..... 52,353 401,640 I, 50,742 12.6 
Fr, W. & Den. C. Udi 140,231 1. 108,322 77.2 
Georgia Pacific... 434,454 298.936 I. 135,518 45.5 
Grand Rap. & I1.. 870,942 726,130 I. 144,812 19.9 
Gracd Tr. of Cau. 6,680,077 6,130,197 i 549,880 8.9 
Houston & ‘I. C.. 917,690 26,186 D. 8,496 m] 
Illinois Central: 

South iv..... 4,403,425 3,930,257 I. 473,168 12.0 

lowa Div.. ..... 616,069 630,484 D. 14,415 2.2 
ind., Bloom. & W. 1,001,077 934,065 I. 67.012 71 
lnd., Dec. & Spr.. 162,475 149,532 I. 12,943 86 
*K.C., Ft. 8. & G. 021,547 920,748 I. 100,799 10.9 
*K. C, Spr. & M. 761,337 533,302 I. 228,035 42.7 
*K. C., Clint. & S. 98,583 81,639 I. 16,944 20.7 
Lake Erie & W... 734,919 607,904 I. 127,015 205 
Lehigh & H.R... 98 847 86,712 I. 12,135 13.9 
Long Island...... 1,005,144 926,966 I. 78,178 8.4 
Lou , Ev. & St. L. 379,688 313,088 I. 66,600 21.3 
Louisv. & Nashv. 6,184,011 5,210,521 I. 923,490 17.7 
Lou., Alt. &C .. 30,585 640,804 I. 189,78L 29.6 
Lou., N. O. & T... 805,004 629,798 I. 175,206 27.8 
Mavhattan Elev.. 3,372,647 3,078,535 1. 294,112 9.5 
Ma’q., H. &O.... 250,300 240,589 I. 9.711 40 
*Mem. & Charles. 611,643 495,253 I. 116.390 23.5 
+Mexican Central. 1,967,565 1,868,502 I. 399,063 25.4 
+Mexican National: 

South. Div..... 474,978 417,784 I. 57,194 13.6 
Mil.,L. S. & W.. 1,077,564 706,637 1. 370,927 57.4 
Mil. & North...... 369,886 244,037 I. 125,849 51.5 
Minn. & N. W.... 288,304 134791 1. 253.513 188.0 
Miss. & Tenn..... 175,812 157,442 I. 18,370 11.6 
Mobile & Ohio... 953,474 820,421 L 127,053 15.3 
N.Y. C.& H. R.. 13,878,111 12,248,367 I. 1,629,744 13.3 
N.Y. City & No.. 218,392 202,706 I, 15,686 7.7 
N. ¥.. Out. & W.. 433.183 459,462 I. 73,721 16.0 
Noifolk & West... 1,518,387 1,193,986 1. 324,401 27.1 
Northern Pac... 4,26%, 24 3,909,901 I. 177,803 12.4 
Ohio & Miss... 1,600,401 1,422,60L I. 358,830 9.1 
Onio Southern.... 232,790 192,891 I. 39,899 206 
Oreg. R.& N. Co. 1,829,750 1,849,578 D. 19,828 1.0 

| Peoria, Dec. & E. 348,176 280,447 I. 67,729 24.1 
| Pitts. & West. ... 757,811 537,754 I. 220,057 40.9 
| Rich. & Danville... 1,691,497 1,619,465 I. 72.032 44 

Va. Mid. Div... 603,641 564,841 I. £8,800 6.8 

Chas., C.& A.. 325,660 332,319 D 6 659 2.0 

Col. & Gr. Div.. 224 043 282,577 D. 58,524 209 

West. N. C. Div. 251,676 196,115 1. 55,561 28.3 

Wa ,O. &W.. 40.800 35,300 I. 4,500 15.5 
St. Jo. & Gr. I'd. 455,747 458,907 D 3,160 6 
8t. L., A. & T. H.. 550,885 474,389 I. 76,496 16.1 

Branches ....... 330,453 254,595 IL 75,858 29.7 
St. L., A. & Tex 816,088 604,640 I. 2)2.048 35.1 
St. L. & San F 2,218,101 1,626,997 I. 591,104 36.3 
st. P. & Duluth 510,559 42”, 491 I. 88,068 20.8 
St. P..M. & Man.. 2,841,029 2,467,824 I. 373,205 15.1 
Shenandoah Val.. 318,789 40,921 I. 77,868 °32.3 
Staten I'd R. T... 252,570 229.053 I. 23,517 10.2 
Texas & Pacific., 2,236,297 2,095,893 I. 140,404 6.6 
Tol., A. A. & N. M, 185,242 126,574 IL. 58,667 38.4 
Tol. & Onio Cen.. 389,653 291.276 I. 98,377 33.7 
Wabash (West.).. 2,397,830 2,166,929 I. 230.901 106 
Wheeling & L, E. 283,013 215,584 IL. 67,429 31.2 
Wisconsin Cen... 798.733 578,838 I, 219,895 37. 

Min., S.C. & W. 192.604 85,000 LI. 107,604 1265 

Wig & Minn... 345,420 70,460 I, 274,960 390.0 

Total...... ..---$128,913,037 $110,346,424 1.$18,694.467 

Dd. 127,854 
inks Opnwaencnaedise> sem ceneessn) gan . 1,$18,566,613 16.8 

Three months--Jan. 1 to March 31: 

Beech Creek. .... me” taactaee~ 0 aw eS aes 

Net earnings.. 88,670 eee oe vues 
Ogden. & S.C ... 108.590 $103,003 I, $5,587 5.4 

Net earnings... 15,590 26,861 D. 11271 418 

Six months—Oct. 1 to March 31: 

1886-87. 1885-86. 
Hart.& Conn. W. $166,763 $154,057 I. $12,706 8 2 

Net earnings... 48,207 39,844 I. 8,363 21.0 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


* Includes three weeks of May in cach year. 


The St. Lawrence Canals. 


In the Canadian House of Commons Mr, Walter Shanly ap- 

aled to the government to introduce without ogg Oy bill 
reeing the St. Lawrence canals entirely from tolls. e said 
the canal policy of the government hitherto had been a 
lamentable failure, and trade which to-day should find its 
outlet by the St. Lawrence was going to New York and 
Boston, The Minister of Finance declined to give defin‘te 
assurance as to the course the government would pursue in 
the matter. 


Sustaining the Ruling of the Commission. 


Judge Pardee, of the United States Circuit Court, handed 
down his decision, June 21, on the application of the Receiv- 
ers of the Texas & Pacific for an order relative to the appli- 
cation of the fourth section of the Inter-state Commerce law. 
It is in effect that the recent decision of the Inter-state Com- 
merce Commission covers the grounds of the application, and 
the Court does not consider it advisable to make the order re- 
quested by the Receivers, 
Russian Crops. 

The crops in Podolia, Kieff and Bessarabia are excellent, 
while in Taurida, Kherson and around Odessa they area 
failure. Drouth, heat, and the collapse of the Chicago ring 
have seriously affected the markets in the south of Russia. 





| 


| 


The Inter-state Commission. 


The Commission heard last week the complaint of the Chi- 
cago & Alton against the Pennsylvania, and the latter’s 
answer to the same. The burden of the complaint, as ex- 
plained to the Commission by Mr. Brown, in behalf of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., is that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania Co. have violated 
the Inter-state Jaw in three particulars. In the first 
place it is alleged that the Pennsylvania Co. has _ re- 
fused to accord to the complainant equal facilities and 
advantages with other roads; in the second place it has sub- 
jected the complainant to undue disadvantage; and in the 
third place it is charged that the defendants have not afforded 
all reasonable facilities for the interchange of traffic and 
passengers. Therefore the complainants ask that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. and tae Pennsylvania Co. be required 


| by the Commission to afford these facilities. 


Counsel for the Pennsylvania in his argument held that 


| a company is not bound to go beyond its own lines for the 


| purpose of making facilities. 


| views. 


Great emphasis was laid on 
the perniciousness of the commission-paying syslem. Presi- 
dent Roberts appeared and spoke for his company on this 
subject. George R. Blanchard supported Mr. Roberts’ 
Both sides got their testimony all in, and then the 


| Commission listened to a similar complaint made by the 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific agaist the New York Cen- 


tral & Hudson River. Mr. Loomis, for the defendant, took 
the broad ground that bis company is not bound to cell tickets 
for any other company. Henry Monett testified that the cir- 
cular agreeing not to pay commissions had been seut to 240 
railroad companies, and 219 of them had accepted the inter- 
change proposition. 

Swift & Co.and Armour & Co., of Chicago, have pre- 
ferred charges of unjust discrimination against the Baltimore 
& Obio, the Chicago & Grand Trunk, Indianapolis & St. 
Louis, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Chicago, St. Louis 
& Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and 
Michigan Central companies. It is alleged that for transpor- 
tation to the East of dressed beet, sheep and hogs 35 cents 
per 100 pounds more is demanded than for the transportation 
of other meat provisions, although the conditions are the 
same, except that the carriers’ liability is less in the first in- 
stance. The East St. Louis Dressed Beef Company, Nelson 
Morris & Co. and George H. Hammond & Co. also join in 
the above complaint. 

The Commission has adopted, and directed to be sent to all 
railroad companies, the following order: *‘ Whereas, Section 
6 of the ‘ Act to Regulate Commerce’ authorizes the Com- , 
mission to direct when joint tariffs shall be made public, and 
to prescribe the measure of publicity to be given to the same, 
it is ordered as follows: 

Joint tariffs of rates, fares or charges established by two 
or more common carriers for the transportation of passengers 
or freight, passing over continuous Jines or routes, copies of | 
which are required by the sixth section of the ‘“‘Act to 
Regulate Commerce” to be filed with the Commission, shall 
be made public so far as the same relate to business between 
points which are connected by the line of any single common 
carrier required by the first paragraph of said sec- 
tion to make public schedules of its rates, fares 
and charges. Such joint tariffs shall be so published 
by plainly printing the same in large type of at least ° 
the size of ordinary pica, copies of which shall be kept 
for the use of the public in such places and in such form 
that they can be conveniently inspected at every depot or 
station upon the line of the carriers uniting in such joint 
tariff where any business is transacted in competition with 
the business of a carrier whose schedules are required by 
law to be made public as aforesaid. 

Arguments by the Burton Stock Car Co. were heard this 
week. The complaint alleges that the companies charge 
shippers an excess of one bundred and thirty-eight per cent. 
for the privilege of shipping cattle in the Burton cars. 
Their prayer is that the companies be restrained from such 
discrimination and overcharge. 

Subsidized Steamers between 

France. 


A subsidy of $50,000 annually is to be granted by the Do- 
minion government for a line of steamers between France 
and Canada. The route is to be to the St. Lawrence River in 
summer and to Halifax in winter, with liberty to touch ata 
po'nt in the United States, provided the service be made di- 
rectly from Halifax. The trips during the first two years are 
to be one trip every 20 days during the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, and a trip every month during the winter sea- 
son, and during the remainder of the service the trips are to 
be fortnightly. The government reserves the right to cancel 
the contract at the end of two years without assigning rea- 
sons, or at any time during the term, providing there is a 
failure in any way to carry out the contract. 

Rates for the National Educational Association. 


For the meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chicago, July 12, all lines in the Western States Passengers’ 
Association and Central Traffic Association will carry per- 
sons to Chicago from July 5 to July 12 and return them 
until Sept. 10 at one fare for the round trip, plus $2. Tickets 
can be purchased by teachers and members of teachers fam- 
ilies, by editors and reporters of educational journals on , 
application to local agents. The lines of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation and the Southern Passenger Association will carry 
persons to Chicago from July 5 to July 12 at full fare on cer- 
tificates furnished by J. H. Canfield, Lawrence, Kan., and 
W. D. Parker, Palmer House, Chicago, and return them at 
one-third fare. 


East-bound Rates from Milwaukee. 


The Chicago committee of east-bound freight traffic and 
the general freight agents of the roads running east from 
Milwaukee, have adopted the following agreement for basing . 
rates on east-bound traffic from Milwaukee: The allowance 
to the St. Paul and Northwestern Railways to and from Mil- 
waukee and intermediate points between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee shall be as follows, based on short-line mileage from 
Chicago: Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, 11 per cent. of the through rate; New 
York, 10 per cent.; Buffalo, Suspension Bridge, Black Rock 
and Salamanca, 16 per cent.; Boston, 9 per cent.; Portland, 
8 per cent.; Pittsburgh, Bellaire and heeling, 1724 per 
cent.; east of Buffalo to Rochester, 13 per cent.; east of 
Rochester to Syracuse, inclusive, 12 per cent.; east of Syra- 
cuse to Albany, inclusive, 11 per cent. Recognized termi- 
nals and arbitraries at eastern points, as showu by the line 
handbooks, to be deducted before prorating to or from Mil- 
waukee and intermediate points, 

Percentages now in effect by all lines from Milwaukee te 
be corrected to — with the foregoing allowances, 
and to take effect Juiy 1. 


The Length of Live Stock Cars. 


The Union Pacific and some other roads west of the M's- 
souri River are accused by the Iowa roads of heving cut the © 
rate on live stock in car ;loads by taking 34 ft. cars at the 
tariff rates for car loads, which has always been understood 
to mean cars 30 ft. long. Ata —- in Chicago last week 
the Nebraska roads agreed to abandon this irregular rate. 


Canada and 

















Some irregularities in grain rates from Nebraska points were 
also straightened at this meeting. 

















